


























HE MINERVA. 








GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING —Paovenas or Sotomon. 
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farewell letter which had been bathed||remain with guards at her own house till; 
with the tears of the writer ; alock|/she was delivered. The agitation of her} 



















POPULAR TALES. 
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which { have read, was filled with that 
minute detail which only a mother’s heart 
can suggest,on which onh y amother’s heart 
can feel. What was most affecting in it 
was that yearning tenderness which often 
broke off abrupily the unfinished sense, 
not to lament the loss of life, but only to 
deplore that it was not to be consecrated 
to the dear ptrpose of watching over he: 
child. Madame de L also committed 
to Monsieur P *s care a farewell leticn 
to her husband, which | have been per- 
mitted to translate. 








“To Monsieur de L——-, 

‘** | have contrived to deceive the eve 
dear object of all my tenderness, in order 
to preserve a life far more precious to me 
than my own. I have, made you be 
lieve that 1 am in security, and at 
peace. 1 have made you believe that 
| have passed the spring in our lovely 













































pastoral retreat at Ville D’Avro, and that 
l have soothed the tedious hours of ab- 
sence by the tender occupations of a nurse 
and a mother. Alas! why should you 
have known till it can no longer be con- 


icealed, that a grated dungeon has been my 


habitation, that the air | breathe is conta- 
gien, and that my child, my sweet babe, 
has been Jong torn from the bosom that 
nourished him ? The fatal truth must in- 
deed soon be unfolded to you im all ifs 
horrors ; in thelist of the victims of eve- 
ry sex, and every age, which the murder- 
ous tribunal, before whem | am going to 
appear, drags in sad succession to the 
scailoid, you will see inscribed the name 
of your Maria; you will-learn she is no 
more! I see you start back with horror ! 


of silken hair, and many alittle relic, pre-!imind had produced the most unhappy et- 
a TEPANISH, AND GNOLISH. —y cious only to the pre Sny x which.” t tojlfects on her frame ; and instead of thoee 
use the words of the Man of Feeling,jconsolations, those soothing attentions’! 
Te eqvere.dy Retien GaR—Baat. ‘‘when they are busied that way, will h support the fainting ‘spirits in that 
build their structures were it but on the||hoar of trial and of r, she was forced 
. THE CAPTIVE MOTHER RESTORED, | pairing of a nail.” When restored to li-j|to sustain the pangs of child-birth in the 
f tanta th teak berty, he hastened to visit us ; and hav-//gloom of solitary confinement ; she heard 
dean at cigs ame: ing a few of those memorials in his pocket-||no voice of tenderness hail with transport 
: ae - 1 book, he recounted to me the tales of sor-||the moment of her delivery, ‘ no husband 
oo WILE that desire of retribution, which} ow with which they were cofmected. In||bless hefithat a man-chiki was born.” — 
ed in contemplating the great criminals({20M€ mstances it was delightful to find, During two months she was confined to 
J deaased to senishenest. be the stro that, although the preparations for the/her bed, and her recovery was long doubt- 
' pp edna pra Y cong: of afte, {scafiold had been made, the last wish ut-j[ful. At this period it was asserted by th 
of national justice, sensations of softer|| Sato een made, he wis ut-jjiful. 4 t this period it was asserted by the 
: pleasure were excited by observing the tered, and the last fond gifi deposited, the||Jacobins that the mch corrupted the pure 
‘ delightful transition which these momen-}|mnecent sufferer had been snatched from|jprinciples of the sans culottes by twhom 
A tous scenes produced in the situation of the stroke of the executioner, while the||they were guarded, and an order was is- 
d private individuals :—as after some terri-||S@°30nary, tyrant had perished? One ofjjsued by the committee of public safety, 
c ble tempest, some mighty convulsion o Mr.P s fellow-prisonerswasFrench|ithat all persons confined in their own 
4 nature, while the enormous billows of thel|!@4y who had married aGerman, a youngi/houses should be transferred to prison. 
. ocean subside, and the mountain forests no}| 2” of , rank as well as fortune, who Madame de L shared the common 
s longer tremble to their bases ; the flow- fixed his residence for some time at Paris./fate, and in a state of the utmost debility 
ers, the shrubs, the minuter objects of the|| He had met with Mademoiselle de C——,|}and weakness was conducted to a maison 
; landscape, partake also the reviving influ-|°°¥ his wife, during his travels in Switzer-|id’ arret. But soon after, this house of 
ence of a benign sky, and all nature re- land. Before the revolution, it was the confinement being considered as too mild 
> joices. . Warton observes, in his Es- fashion among the women of rank in|ja punishment for the wife of so renowned 
= say on the Genius of Pope, that no story France to have made a journey through|/a conspirator against Jacobinism as Mons. } 
which has been invented is so etic asi SWitzerland, and gazed upon the scenesiide L——-, she was removed to one of 
¥ what has really happened. This obser- of Rousseau’s Eloisa ; to have read St.|/those gloomy mansions which were the 
= vation. may be peculiarly applied to the Preux’s letter at the foot of the rocks ofjimmediate antichambers of the tomb.— 
‘. period of the revolutionary government Miellerie ; and on their return to Paris,||Here Madame de L—— was placed in a 
- in France ; the pencilpof fiction has no amidst artificial graces and corrupted man-|/subterraneous grated chamber with seye- 
‘- colouring more gloomy than that which{j®¢"s, mimic with affected tones the geu- ral prisoners, one of whom was Mons. 
trath then presented, and the stories of ro-||!"¢ enthusiasm of passion, and display||P-——, who endeavoured to sooth her af- 
~ mance offer no stronger conflicts of the that warmth of expression and pomp of|ifiiction by every mark of sympathy ani 
~! passions, no imcidenis more affecting, or} Sentiment, which, when it * plays respect, d who soon obiained her confi- 
1: sorrows more acute, than what has passed, the head, but come’ not from the heart, friendship. 
* and what has been suffered, during the ty-1'S like sun-beams sparkling upon ice. A deep and settled melancholy had taken 
e ranny of Robespierre. Mademoiselle de C 
‘ You may therefore easily imagine how||tour with a fashionable party, but. her . ; 
.. many scenes of domestic felicity the re-|} heart was s‘ill pure and uncorrupted by the||doubt of being numbered among the vic-|lof tears ! 





or volution of the 10th of Thermidor pro-|| world; her mind was awake to all the finer 
duced ; how rx | families bereaved of all} sensibilities of our nature ; and she gazed 
they loved, of all that gave existence va-||with unaffected wonder and delight at 
of jue, and pining with incurable anguish,|iscenes so new an so astonishing. Amidst 


had made this/|possession of her heart; hope seemed)i| hear the groan which expresses tha’ 


annihilated in her bosom ; she had- no| agony of soyl which is denied the relic: 
. f ‘ Alas ! 1 haye spared you thoss 
tims who were daily led to the scaffold. — | sufferings till they can Be averted no lon- 
But upon the approach of death she could|cer! 1 feared aiso, that if you heard of 
look without dismay ; the separation from’ my situation, you might bave formed the 
him she loved, was the evil which she had!! . 


e- wae suddenly restored to transports so}/those scenes, whose wild and solemn) power to sustain. His image was for; 
t unhoped, that they seemed like somellgracesare in perfect harmony with the bet-|jever present to her mind—she saw his last, 
* dream of blessedness shedding its dear|jter affections of the mind, Mons. de L—|jlook ; the tears which he was unable to 
a illusions over the darkness of despair.—|i formed an attachment with his interesting|)*"ppress, aud which anguish wrung from 
c- What a powerful emotion swells my heart,||fellow-traveller, who, upon their return his soul at parting—she beheld him wan-|| 
to while*d select from the general groupiito Paris, with the consent of her relations, ||¢ering a sad and solitary exile through 
* the story of an amiable family, who were}|became his wife, in the first year of the {scenes which they had once visited toge- 
th unexpectedly restored to liberty and hap-jirevolutiom: Mons. de L lived in anjjther, and which were embellished by the! 
lis piness. elegant style at Paris ; entertained at his|jcharm of a first passion. She anticipated| 
” A friend of mine, who is well known in||table the members of the legislature who||the cruel agones he had to suffer when! 
an the literary world as a man of distinguish.|| were most eminent for abilities, and dis-) he should receive the tidings that she had 
ed talents, but whose name I am not at li-|| tinguished himself by his zealous attach-||petished. ‘These sad reflections she of- 

- berty ‘to mention, was arrested by théliment to the cause of genuine liberty.—|jten communicated to her fellow-prisoner, 
- agents of Robespierre, and confined days}When the ferocious anarchists poured! Mons. P-——, whe tried to arm her mind 
all ing fifteen months in one of the most gloo=|| their fatal poison into her bright and spark-| with fortitude, by the arguments of rea- 
my prisons in Paris. His cheerful philo-||ling cup, rich with the purest Itbations of |$®, and the consolations of religion. At 

- sophy under the certain expectation of||human happiness, Mons. de L—— pro-||!ength the period arrived when Madame 
of death, his sensibility of heart; his brilliant}|tested against their sanguinary mediates! de L-——. expected every hour to receive 
nd powers of conversation, and his sportive||with that enerzy which belonged to his||her act of accusation, which was but ano- 
vein of wit, rendered him a very generaliicharacter. Having thus, in the contest|thermterm for the sentence of death. Al- 

” favourite with his companions of misfor-||between the Gironde and the mountain,||"eady mony of the companions of her cap- 
ris tune, who foand a refuge from evil in the)! placed himself in the front of the battle," #y had perished ; and her name wis so 
Pe, charms of his society. Fle was the confi-|| Mons. de L found himself exposed,|; Well known, that far from being able to in- 
4 daat of the unhappy, the counsellor of the|jwhen the Gironde perished and the Jaco-|tlge any hope of deliverance, it seemed 
aa perplexed ; and.to his sympathizing friend-!! bins prevailed, to all the atrocious fury of ||@ matter of surprise that she ‘had been 

ship many a devoted victi:a in the hour of\/those unrelenting victors. A mandat d’ ar permitted to live so long. 

S death confided the last cares of humanity, |}ré¢ was issued against him by the commit-| As the interval between the summons 
. and the last wishes of tenderness. It wasj}tee of public safety, of which having re-|'to the revolutionary tribunal and that to 
ho usual with the prisoners, when they ex-jiceived intimation, he concealed himself the seaflold was now only .a few hours, 
pected or received theif act of accusation,|ifor some weeks at Paris, afd at Fength, by|| Madame de L—— made those prepara- 

- to write a letter, or leave some memorial||means of a false passport. made his escape | tions for death which her heart required 
of tenderness in the hands of a fellow-/ito Switzerland. In the mean time, theljin order to meet it with composure. She 

E, privoner, with diréttions to confide it tojlsystem of terror prevailed with increasing|confided to Monsieur P. a paper, on 
“ the care of the first person who had the!lviolence, ‘and’ me L——, who had j whhieh she had written many directions 
ee fortune to be released. After thelconjured her husband to seek his safety in‘coneerning her child ; and the mode in 
= oth of Thermidor, Mons. P—— rege i was arrested. Being far advanced: which she wished it to be treated respect- 
- ‘from their places of concealment many allin pregnancy, she obtained permissi6n tojjing its health and education. This paper, 





iassurance of your safety! 


wild scheme of returning—of attempting 
to' rescue me. Oh, my beloved friend! 
all the gleam of consolation that sooths 
my spirit in this mournful moment, is the 
Yet I well 


‘know, that, deprived of me, your life will 


lose half its value. Would to heaven 4 
could soften the pangs you have to suffer ! 



























Alas! perhaps | am tefliciently selfish to 
wish, that you should lament my loes, that 
you should cherish my memory. Why 
was | not permitted to share your fheht, 
and in some lonely hamlet, far from the 
turbulence of the world, to have lived 
but for you! Ah. my dearest friend, we 
shall wander no more together, amidst 
those sublime mountains on which 1 have 
0 often gazed with tears of admiration ! 
Ah, no! a few days, perhaps a few hours 
hence, my eyes will be closed on nature. 
Could I but have lived to present to you 
your child, to have seen our infant in your 
arms, I could have died without regret.—- 
He is with Madame , whois not 
vet imprisoned ; but | can scarcely hope 
she wilt long escape. What then will be- 
come of him? But vou will live for his 
sake, for the sake of his mother. . 1 con- 
jure you, my beloved husband, by all the 
tender ties which have bound us to each 
other, indulge not unavailing sorrow, think 
of me with that feeling of regret which 
may lea you te cherish the infant I leave 
you, but repress that bitterness of aflic- 
tion which might deprive my child of his 
iestsupport. Hé is a sweet intent, | may 
iventure to tell you, withort a mother’s 
Hpartiality ; he has derk brown hair, the 
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colour of yours, and blae eyes: he’ re-| rived, and the friend who procured it com} 
sembles you very much,—he pb atleast,’ ducted her to her house. The sight of 
for l have not seen my sweet babe for) her infant, and of her home, awakened in 
three months past. Those monsters, who her mind the most overwhelming emo- 
tear asunder, without remorse, al! the/jtions. ‘ Ah,” cried she to her friend,} 


dearest ties of nature, will not even allow) while she held her babe in her arms, “ if} 
the devoted mother the last sad consola-| my husband were here ?’’—* He is! he} 
tion to embrace her chiki! Oh, my child,| is!” cried Monsieur de L——, who could! 
my child! When L think of him my cou-|! contain himself no longer, and rushed in-| 
rage fails, and my heart foncily clings toj\to the room. Monsieur de L being a| 
hie. If 1 had bat been spared to take) foreigner, and consequenily not consiler-| 
care of him in those helpless years that) ed as an emigrant, had obtained a passport} 
so much require a mother’s tenderness!) from the French ambassador in Switzer- 








leaping upon each with marks of the ut- 
most raptare, till too rudely expressing his 
joy, the old man tottering fell at the foot 
of a blasted beech that stood at the bottom 
of the hill. Wolkmar hastened to his re- 
lief, and had just reached the spot, when, 
starting back, he exclaimed, ‘* My father, 
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mad, restore her to life :—she breathes ; 
L thank thee, O my God—she breathes ! 
the wife of Wolkmar lives!’ Fanny re- 
covering, feli the warm embrace of her be- 
loved husband. ‘ Dear, dear Wolkmar,’”’ 
she faintly whispered, “thy Fanny—I can- 
not speak—my Wolkmar, | am too happy ; 


O my father!” Gothre, for so the dld{lsee our Billy !” The boy had crept close 


man was called, saw and knew his son, a 
smile of esctacy lighted up his features, a 
momentary colour flushed his cheek, his 
eyes beamed transport through the waters 
that suffused them, and stretching forth 


as I should have done, to have removed! was released from prison, edson!”? Nature could no more: the 
lus litthe wants, to have watched over him}; The scene that followed, and which has|ibloom upon his withered cheek fled fast 
with unwearied solicitude ? Oh, no!) been described to me by Monsieur P A | away, the dewy lustre of his eye grew 
nothing can supply to him his mother’s) must have been delightiul to witness ; but//dim, the throbbing of his heart oppressed 
joss; and, perhaps, unfortunate infant!||it is unnecessary to detail. Every heart/him, and straining Wolkmar with con- 
ne will soon follow me to the grave. But, can feel, and every imagination can fill ap||vulsive energy, the last long breath of | 
av more! I will endeavour to be calm; I/\the picture. We need not be told that||aged Gothre fled cold across the cheek of; 
will resign myself with confidence to God;} the father pressed his infant to his breast| his son. 

| will remember that | am still under the!! with transport, and that the wife and the!| ‘Lhe night grew dark and unlovely, the 
protection of that Being to whom we have! mother experienced those  sensations|/moon struggled to appear, and by fits. her! 
~9 often lifted up our souls with enthusi-/ which it is seldom the lot of humanity to/! pale light streamed across the lake ; a si-} 
istic fervour, amidst those scenes where! feel, and which its weakness scarcely can||lence deep and terrible prevailed, unbro- 
every object was an image of his great-)| sustain. H ken but bya wild shriek that died along the 
ress, and seemed full of his divine pre- — valley. Wolkmar lay entranced upon the 
sence. Yes, my beloved friend, He alsa WOLKMAR AND HIS DOG. [dead body of his father, the dog stood 
is present to me in the gloom of my grat-'| _ |! motionless by his side ; but, at last alarm- 
ed dungeon ; [le hears the sighing of the! led, he licked their faces, and pulled his 
captive ; He nambers my tears, will sup-|| || master by the coat, till having in vain en- 


port my drooping spirit, and will sustain!| It was evening when Wolkmar and his|eavoured to awaken them, he ran howl- 
my fainting heart in the last trial of hu-|| dog. almost spent with fatigne, descended ing dreadfully along the valley ; the de- 
manity! Farewell, my dearest friend!) one of the mountains in Switzerland. The}jmon of the night trembled on his hill of 
Heloved object of all my aifection, fare-|) can was dilated in the horizon, and threw/||storms, and the rocks returned a deepen- 


' 
; valzer- th i. 
How ean Ll hope that strangers will live,) land, and arrived the day before his wite|/his arms, he faintly uttered, ‘* My belov- 
' 
| 
| 











A SWISS FRAGMENT. 


vell! My last thoughts hang on you, my!j. tint of rich crimson over the waters efiing echo. 

last prayer shall be for you! You alone!!, neighbouring lake: on each side rocks! Wolkmar at length awoke, a cold sweat 
rceupy ali my soul on the brink of the! of varied form, their green heads glowing ||trickled over his forehead, every muscle 
rave! and the hope of meeting you in a) ja the beam, were swarded with shrubsilshook with horror, and kneeling by the 
o ‘tter “wa 1, as all that can sooth the) inat h mg feathering from their summits, || body of Gothre, he wept aloud. “Where 
heart of your 





Manta.” liatroubled stream. 

Th sad presages of this letter, which Amid this seenery, our traveller, far | told me she yet lived, good old man! if 
vous dated in the last days of Messidor.! from any habitation, wearied, and uncer-|jlive, my God, she must be near: the 
were not accomplished. The 10th of |tain of the road, sought for some excava-||night is dark, these mountains are unknown 
Phermidor arrived, and Madame de L—-|jtion in the rock, wherein he might repose||*© me.”’ As he spoke, the illuminated 


seafuld. Her! himseli, and having at length discovered |/e4ge of a clond shone on the face of Go- 
frieals joined the eager muliitude, who')suct a situation, fell fast asleep upon som 
nizhi and day beset the committee of ge-|; withered leaves. His dog sat watchigg ay . t , 
neral safety with testimonies of the inno-|! his feet, a small bundle of linen and ha ee ae fect it at my heart ; all shall 
cence of the prisoners, and with reclama-|| were placed beside him, and the red rays||¥et be well. * The night again drew 
tions for liberty. But the universal cryjof the declining sun, having pierced || dark, and Wolkimar, retiring a few paces 
for justice was so pressing and so vehe-| through the shrubs that concealed the re-|| 
ment,and the numbers to be released were ||treat, gleamed on the languid features of ground. 
so considerable, that although the com-||his beloved master. ’ || He had not continued many minutes in 
mittee with wakeful vigilance passed) And long be thy rest, O Wolkmar! may)ithis situation, before the distant sound of 
whole nights in undoing the web of cap-||.Jeep sit pleasant on thy soul! Unhappy voices struck his ear ; they seemed to is- 
tivity which they had so thickly woven, it/iman! war hath estranged thee from thy|s¥e from different parts of the valley : 
was long before the task of mercy was| native village ; war, unnatural war, snatch-||to or three evidently approached the 
finished ; and Madame de L—— passed/'ed thee from thy Fanny and her infant.(8pot where Gothre lay, and the name of 
six weeks after the fall of Robespierre in| Where art thou, best of wives? thy||Gothre was at length loadly and frequent- 
prison. But reheved from the horrors of) Wolkmar lives! Report deceived thee, lly repeated. Wolkmar starting from the 
a dungeon, and the immediate prospect of |\dauchter of affliction! for the warrior||ground, sighed with anxiety and expecta- 
death, captivity, now cheered by the hopellrests not in the narrow house. Thou/tion; leaning forward, he would have lis- 
of freedom, by the thought of her hus-|! qod'st ; thy beauty caught the eye of |tened, but the beating of his heart appal- 
band and her child, was like a soft Nleecy|| power ; thou fled’st with thy infant and led him. The dog, who, at first alarmed, 
cloud through which we mark returning} thy aged father. Unhappy woman ! thy had crept to his master’s feet, began now 
sunshine after the black yloom of the | husband seeketh thee over the wilds of |to bark with vehemence ; suddenly the 
convulsive tempest, Switzerland. Long be thy rest, O Wolk-||¥oices ceased, and Wolkmar thought he 
Madame de L was one morning!|mar! may sleep sit pleasant on thy soul, heard the soft and quick tread of people 
called to the room of the jailer, where|| Yet not long did Wolkmar rest ; start-/ fast approaching. At this moment, the 
she found her maid, who had obtained an! ing, he beheld the dog, who, scizing his\|}/moon burst from behind a dark cloud, and 
order of admission, and who held her in-||coat, had shook it with violence ; and |Shone full on the dead body of Gothre. 
fant in her arms. Madame de L had || having thoroughly awakened him, whin-||A shrill shriek pierced the air, and a 
borne her misfortunes with the meekesting licked his face, and sprung through the, 


resignation, but at the sight of her child) thicket. Wolkmar eagerly following, dis-; 


was snatched from the 


lle 


from his father, threw himself on the 

















votly of Guthre. ‘Oh! my Billy,” she 
the feelings of a mother burst forth with||cerned, at some distance, a man gently exclaimed to a little boy, who ran up to 
an impetnesity which had almost proved||walking down the declivity of the oppo= her out of breath, “see your beloved 
fatal to her frame—she flew to the babe,|/site bill, and his own dog ranning with fall{G@othre! he is gone for ever, gone to hea- 
she strained it in silence to her arms—her|speed towards him. The sun yet tlarew |Ven and left us. O my poor child ”” clasp- 
grasp beeame feeble—she sunk back in ajlathwart the vale rays of a blood-red hue,| ing the boy, whocried most bitterly, “what 
chair, and fainted. The moment she re-| the sky was overcast, and a few big round shall we do without him, what will become 
covered, she ealled eagerly for her child!|drops rustled through the drooping leaves. | of us—we will <lie also, my Billy! 

--again she pressed it to her bosom, and|Wolkmar sat him down; the dog now) Wolkmar, in the mean time, stood en- 
at length floods of tears came to her re-||fawned upon the man, then bounding ran|}veloped with shade, his arms stretched 
lief. It was found difficult to separate her||before him. ‘The curiosity of Wolkmar|jout, motionless, and fixed in silent asto- 
from her child—she implored, with all a!|was roused; he rose to meet the stranger, | nishment; his tongue clove to the roof o. 
mother’s earnestness, to be allowed to|jwho, as hedrew near, appeared old, very ||his mouth, and he faintly and with difficulty 
keep it—but it was against the rules ; herjold, his steps scarce supporting with aluttered, ‘My Fanny! my child!” His 





eljthre, asmile yet dwelt upon his features :) 
‘Smilest thou, my father,’ said Wolk-|! 


oung w. man, rushing forward, fell on the| 


release was expected in a few days, and) 
the keeper of the prisoner refused per- 
mission. She now betrayed more impa- 
tience at the short period of confinement 
which remained, than she had done dur- 


staff ; a blue mantle was wrapped around|jacceuts reached her ear, she sprang wild- 
him; and his hair and beard, white asijly from the ground, “ It is my Wolkmar’s 
snow, and waving to the breeze of the hill, spirit,” she exclaimed. The sky instantly 
received, from beneath a dark cloud, the!|cleared all around, and Wolkmar burst 
last deep crimson of the setting sun. upon her sight. They rushed together ; 
The dog now ran, wagging his tail, first||she fainted, ‘ God ef mercies!” cri 





ing the long course of her captivity. 
At length the order for her liberty ar-| 


to his master, and then to the stranger, Wolkmar, “* if thou wilt not drive me 


to his father, and was clasping him round 
his knees. The tide of affection rushed 
impetuously through the bosom of Wolk- 
mar, * It presses on my heart,” he said ; 
“I cannot bear it.” The domestics, 
whom Fanny had brought with her for 
protection, crowded around. ‘ Let us 
kneel,”’ said Wolkmar, ‘* around the body 
of aged Gothre.”” They kneeled around ; 
the moon shone sweetly on the earth, and 
the spirit of Gothre passed by—he saw 
his children and was happy. 
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THE GLEANER. 














——- So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded buttertlies, and hear poor rogues 

‘Talk of Court News; and we'litaik with them too, 
Who loses and whe wins; whe's in and who's out; 
Aad take upow us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's Spies. SHAKSPRARR. 











The Origin of Playing Cards.—lIt is ge- 
jnerally believed that cards were invented 
jfor the amusement of one of the early 
kings of the line of Bourbon; but this 
belief is erroneous ;—-who the man was 
that invented these instruments of amuse- 
ment and folly is not known, neither car 
we tell in what age they were first invent- 
ed. Our knowledge is limited to the 
country whence they came—namely, E- 
gypt. 
| The colours are two, redignd black, 





wd, at intervals, was heard the rushing of jis my Fanny ?”’ he exclaimed,—* where i which answer to the two equinoxes. 
shall I find her? Oh! that thou hadst The suites are four, answering to the 


lfour seasons. 

Their emblems formerly were, and still 
are in Spain—for the heart, a cup, the 
pomblem of winter: the spade, an acorn, 
lthe emblem of autumn: the clab, a tre- 
foil, the emblem of summer : the diamond, 
a rose, the emblem of spring. 

The twelve cdurt cards answer to the 
twelve months, and were formerly depict- 
led as the signs of the zodiac. 
| The fifty-two cards answer to the num- 
iber of weeks in a year. 
| ‘The thirteen cards in each suite, to the 
jnumber of weeks in a lunar quarter. 
| The aggregate of the pips, calculated 
sin the following manner, amount to the 
number of days in a year. 

55 the number in each suite 


220 the number in all the suites 

120 the court cards multiplied by ten 
12 the number of court cards 
13 the number of each sue 





365 the number of days. 
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Justice.—W hen Peter was only twenty- 
five years of age, he was seized with a 
fever, which threatened to be fatal. The 
poblic concern was very great, and pray- 
ers were offered up for his recovery in 
iallthe churches. At this juncture the 
chief judge came to his majesty, aceord- 
ing to an ancient custom, and inquired 
whether it would not be proper to set at 
liberty nine malefactors, who had been 
condemned for robbery and murder, in 
order that this act of mercy might avert 
the anger of Heaven, and restere him to 
health? The czar commanded the judge 
to read aloud the particular offences of 
these men, and the proofs of the charges 
against them. The judge obeyed ; and 
then Peter, with a faltéring voice, said, 
‘** Dost thou think, that in granting a par- 
don to these wtetghes, I should do a good 
action, or that God, to reward it, would 
prefer the prayers of murderers and 
thieves to those of men of a good life ? 
Go and execute to-morrow the sentence 
of the law on these criminals, and, if any 
hing can obtain from Heaven the restora- 
tion of my healih, it will, 1 trust, be this 
act of justice.” 















































Economy.—The late Richard Russel,|/articles in his jeweller’s shop, with many | 
Exq. had a renter’s share at the Theatre| of his favourite women. He had scarce-| 
Royal, Drury Lane, where he used to go//ly left the house, when the jeweller miss-! 
almost every evening ; and, notwithstand- ed a diamond of great value, and ran after’ 
ing his immense fortune, his penury was||him, complaining of the theft. The king, 
so great, that rather than give a trifle to|/not willing publicly to disgrace any of his, 
any of the women who attended in the/jattendants, commanded a large basin full, 
lobby-box to take care of his great-Coat/|/of sand to ‘be brought him, into which he’ 
on an evening, he used constantly to pledge)|made each of his women put her hand) 
it for a shilling, at a pawnbroker’s near the|\clinched, and draw it out flat. By this) | 
theatre, and redeem it when the perform-|] means the diamond was left in the” sand, |! 
ance was over, which cost him one half-jjunknown by whom. 1 
penny interest. 





~ i 
Pg Charles the Second.—A young gentlemen 

Confirmation.— A poor woman, who had of family and fortune, but of abandoned! 
attended several re oP, “ principles, having long distinguished him- 
lesats poms Pe tome’ saidl he, self, in the reign of Charles Ii. by high- 
Lordship ? ar ” replied the igen way robberies, and other desperate acts 
“T get me contaeata es often ea I can : Jlagainst society, was ofien apprehended, 


and sometimes convicted ; but, through! 
they tell me it is good for the rheumatis.” the interest of his friends, had always! 
—~— 


; heen pardoned. He was, at length, tried: 
A Tavern Dinner.—A party of bon vi-|\for murder, and condemned. Many of the! 
vents, who recently dined at a celebrated nobility interceded in his favour; but te 
tavern, after having drank an immense!ing effect : the king was inexorable. Hell 
quantity of wine, rang for the bill. The)/had the pen in his hand to sign the order} 
bill was accordingly brought, but the a-|/for his execution, when some of the no-| 
mount appeared so enormous to one of the | bility threw acopy of a pardon upon the! 
company, (not quite so fur gone as the}table before him. The Duchess of Ports- 
rest), that he stammered out, it was im- | mouth, his chief favourite, standing at his! 
possible so many bottles could have been) lright shoulder, took his hand cently with! 
drank by seven persons, ‘rue, Sir,” her own, and, conducting it to the paper) 
said Bonitace, “* but your honour forgets}! whi¢h had the pardon written on it, led’ 
the three gentlemen under the table.” ‘hi is hand while he subscribed his name, the! 
——_ King not making the least resistance.—! 
Wounded Tuilor.—A tailor following the}! Shaking his head, and smiling, he threw) 
army, was wounded in the head by an||the parden to the noblem an Ww ho had in-| 
arrow. When the surgeon saw the wound ,|jte rposed, in ihe young man’s behalf, add- 
he told his patient, that as the weapon hadjling, ‘ Take « 
not touched his brain, there was no doubt)of my reach for the future.” 
of his recovery. 
had possessed any brains, 
have been here.” he King’s name were formed, he wittily| 
—> “ marked, that when lis maje aty sinned) 
Dr. Goldsmith.—A common female beg. || the pardon, “ * Justice 
gar once asked alms of Dr. Goldsmith as’ against Mere y- 
he walked evith a friend up Fleet-street.| 
He generously gnve-hera shilling. & i= Russian _bise ipliaz.—1In Septem} 
companion, who knew ery Rare H4777, thore happened at St. Petersburg 
woman, censured the bard for his excess!sndden inundation of a very considerable 
‘of humanity, adding, that the shilling was euchatie: The Empress seeing from ‘her 
auch misapplied, ior she would «pend 1b) hy: tlcony that the water came withingreach' 


Se ae SS 

















When this 
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in Tie + tebe “Hf it makes her by appy tn anyilof the sentinel placed before the phlace.! 


bac: £4 * replied the doctor, “* my end is an-|/ ealled out to him to vetire within-toors, 
swered.” The doctor’s humanity was|iwhich the soldier refused to de. The 
not always regulated by discretion. Be- Empress asked him if he knew ligt ; the 
ing once much pressed by his tailor for allman re ae inthe affirmative, amd that 
- bill of forty pounds, a day was fixed for|ithough he knew her majesty, no one but 


payment. Goldsmith procured the mo-}ipis corporal could relieve him. The wa- 


ney ; bat Mr. Glover calling on him, and|iters increased, and reached the sentinel’s’! 


relating a piteous tale of his goods beingiiknees. The empress sent several mes-! 
seized for reut, the thoughtless but bene- sages to him, but all to no purpose. It now! 
volent doctor gave him the whole of the} hecame requisite to call the corporal, who 
money. The tailor called, and'was told.|/ was found asleep in the guard-housey and 
that if he had come a little sooner he woukd! he was almost obliged to smim to retieve 
have received the money, but he had justiithe honest private, who by that time had 
parted with every shilling of it to a f: ‘iend| onty his head and shoulders above water 
in distress, adding, “ | should have bee ‘Niand would composedly have suffered him- 
an unfeeling monster not to have relieved||self to be drowned, notwithstanding the 
distress when in my power.” formal and repeated orders of his Sove- 
met AD reign. 
Female Spirit.—Not long since a couple 
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Han impiety and an 


care you keep the rascal out ‘| Whenever he was obverved to prick u || 


The tailor said, “ If 1 jjpard lon was shown to the Lord Chancellor the deck, and rearing himself up to look), 
I should not! |Hyde, observing how badly the letters of | !° the windward, where he would eagerly | 





your majesty’s inspection will be sent in nj hi, ‘with her robe, and thus saved his 
the course of the day.” ‘ For my in-}/babit from catching fire. All the noble- 
spection !” replied the enraged Monarch ; ;||men who were in the savage dress were 
‘for my inspection ! The devil's chief} burnt to death, except one, who, recol- 
clerk may inspect them, but I would as/jiecting that he ‘bad seen a little way off a 
soon walk barefooted to Jerusalem !”’ large tube of water, ran thither, and threw 
‘himself into it. 

| ~~ 

| 
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Travellers.—An_ innk eeper at Astley! Forgetfulness. —The 
c “9M once sent, as a ! resent bh Al the C ar) iC urlo ns cIrcunir fanc es took pl: ice at the 
rier, to afriend at Warring wey dog and! | Lyce um Theatre not long ago. During 
cat tied up in a bag, who had been com-)) pe performances. the Galleries thought 
panions un than ten months. A short! pee ol for hat tebacan teats 
ume after, the dog and cat took their de-| “The Sprig of Shillclagh,” though not 
parture from Warrington together, and re-|\.,y,ounced in the bills. Mr. Johnstone. 
turned to their old habitation, adistance of fiom ever, came forward with his usual 
thirteen miles. They jogged along the | jalacrity and good humour to comply with 
road side by side, and, on one occasion, t ithe w ishes of the house: acco rdingly the 
tlie dog gallantly defended his fellow -tra-|l musi sic played; but when Mr. Jebnatole 
veller from the attack of another dog they} was to have begun, he stood silent, and 
| met, japparently confused. Again the music 
Same i played the symphony, but the same silence 
Borrowing.—The Egyptians had a ve-j/and confusion teck place in rather an in- 
ry remarkable ordinance to prevent per- le reased degree. A third time the music 
sons from borrowing imprudently. An/ played the symphony, but to no purpose. 
1D gyptian was not permitted to borrow I. At last Mr. Johnstone came forward, and 
without giving to his creditor in pledge the|{th us addressed the house, “ Ladies and 
body of his father. It was deemed both! Gentlemen, I assure you that | have sung 
infamy not to rede -em|thi is sang so often, that I forget the first 
so sacred a pledge. A person who died|line.”” A universal roar of laughter er- 
without discharging that duty, was de -|js sued, ard about two hundred veices be- 
i prived of the customary honours paid. to'!yan at once to Bie mpt the acter, who m: 
the dead. it with the usual epplaueg. 


Sudden following 


litnediute ly su 

—~>— 
ee 
Marine Barometers.—A dog of the : Rip: . : 
point- George H.—Hi- majesty was seized with 
er kind, brought from South Carolina in! ; A. 9 . 
ja violent pe in im his- thumb, which. after 
an English merchant vessel, was a remark “1 


jtrany inefectual scriments made by the 
able prognosticator of bad weather.—!! 7 : 
| state physicians and surgeons, was con- 


tehi signed over to the celebrated Pr. Ward, 
scratching |} . 

. ne) lhe acquired a great nome by his pill and 
idrop. Previous to Ward’s intreduction 


lito the kine, he made himself minviely ac- 
isnuff up the wind; if it was then the} c 


iquainted wiih the complaint, and had pre- 
ifinest weather imaginable, the crew were 4 se one I 
pared himselt with a particular nostrum 


his ears in a listening posture, 


had been fighting’ | sure of a succeeding tempest ; and the!) 
i | dog became so useful, that whenever they |) 


| perceived the fit upon him, they immedi-, 


concealed in the hollow of his hand ; anc 
jon coming into the royal presence, he 
theeeed 









>| Blanche for the entertainment of Charles 


his Majesty wonld pognasee linietn 
wine the hard. Which the Lire oom: 
iplyine vith} Ward gave him so siden i 


’ lwyench, thatthe king, who was nattrally 
also : and there is seldom as kitkges . 
ther al and there is seldom a storm at! Ipc ar: tes ensecd. tain fora sheet. end 


sa, bnt it ‘is foretold by some of the na- leave him a violent kick on‘thess!ia 
itura? marine barometcrs’op hoard, many, Ny 5 ne Nees Sagi 
’ ard here ¢ 3s very Giy = 48 
hours before the gale. Cats ard pigs, ‘ e tt ery J Ss ae i 
staee, erceiving, though we car then the king began to cool, he ae, 
a + wap is thie ‘atnictiphers, by od im to stir bis thumb, which he eid, ane 
he-at hl ys Bes: 
efiagt it has on their bodies, will run about... his great surprise, found that the pain 
like Wild creatures. The cat will dance! — entirely — The king was 2 
up w#@ down the shrouds, gnaw the ropes eee ported at this sudden relief, that he 
s e . . . . 
’ ed Ward his Asculapius, made him 
and divert herself with every thread that 
stirs. ‘The pigs will race about, bite one — "s vanes ee om = 
33 4 mammer he cou rve him t 
another, and commence perfect posture-| yy ee urd ofthy 


. «asked two things : one was leave'to drive 
ers, though they any a kic th: ia 
—— $, though they get many a kick forji.i, coach in the park, and the other was 
it {vem the apprehensive sailor. 


some preferment for his nephew Gansel. 

The king not only granted his requests, 

Charles VI.—At a ball given by Queen but insisted on his accepting of a state 
. coach, and gave the nephew a pair of col- 

\Viethe master of the horse.invented al°U" i the guards, and, by degrees, made 

masquerade, representing savages, and the| him a jreafenant-genewite 

habits, made of fine tow, were so contriv-| Bhagat: 

ed as to resemble hair. This uncouth# Covrage-—The Abbe Arnauld, in his 

dress so pleased the king, that he weeldjentertaining memoirs, relates, that King 

have one made for bimsell ; and it w: a James 1. and his court being once pre- 


ately unreefed the sails, and took ip theis! HX: 
Taptats, to prey 
T Animals are progno® 
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| were going to be married, and had pro- Royal Regulations.—When George the 
ceeded as far as the church. door ; the!) second was once told by some of his con- 


} 
ventleinan then stopped his intended bride, | fidential friends, that every thing was com- | 
and thus unexpectedly addressed her :— plained of, and that the people were ex-| 
* My dear Eliza, during our courtship, Hitremely dissatisfied at the tardmess of 
have told you most of my mind, but I have! making the public payments, he in great 
not told you the whole: when we afe wrath sent for the old Duke of Newcastle! 
married I shall insist upon three things.’’ |) hic prime minister, and told him he would: 
‘What are they ?”” asked the lady.“ In'lno Jonger suffer such infamous delays, but: 
the first place,” said the bridegroom, “Iwas determined to inspect and regulate 
shall sleep atone, I shall eat alone, and: the accounts himself; and for this pur- 
find fault when there is no occasion : can! |pose he commanded that the proper pa- 
you eubmit.to these’ conditions 2” =“ O,) jpers should be immediately sent to St. 
“Yes, sir, very easily,” was the reply, “ for! James's. ‘ They shall be sent to your 
. if you sleep alone, I shall not—if you e: at} majesty to-morrow,” replied thegDuke. 
alone, I shall eat first—and, as to your] When the King rose in the morning, and 
finding fault without occasion, that | think, looked out of his window. he ian. two 
may be prevented, for I will take care you) wagou-loads of papers, each tied with na 
shall never want occasion.” They then tape, unloading the area, Inquiring! 
immediately proceeded to the altar, an’ what they were, he was toll they dais 
the ceremony was performed, from the Duke of Neweas le ; to whom! 
a he sent to know what it meant. They 
King of Arragon.—Alphonse, Kiag off}ire the papers for examination,” said the 
Arragen, one Caypandani rin» the ditleren’| Duke ; “twelve more wazgor-loads for 
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appointed that he should enter the b: all sepfat one of the combats between bull- 
rooms leading the other five savages in|) *gs and lions, at that time frequent in 
chains. When they were entered, the} London; one of the maids of honour to 
king loosened them, that they might dance| the Queen was attended by a young man 
while he went and seated himself on the! f fashion, who was much attached ‘to her, 
kneetof the Duchess of Berry. At this!hot whom she treated with indifference. 
instant the Duke arrived, and The lady, either to prove the strength of 
topished at seeing a stranger taking such his passion, or perhaps to get rid of him, 
a liberty with the duchess, he ordered one} dropped one of her cloves upon the stage, 

of his pages to bring tym a torch, that he Hi ind turning to the gentleman, affected to 
might discover who the person was ; but) appear extremely concerned at her loss, 

the page unfortunately, in hie haste sal He well knew what this meant, and quit. 
obey the command of his ster, ap-liting bis seat very coolly, walked upon the 
proached so near the sayag 10 werellstare with jus sword drawn, and his left 
dancing, 2s to set their dresses offire, and,||arm wrapp: 
from the combustible nature of the ma-lipicked up the clove which had exposed 
terials, the whole weve instantly in flames. Phim to so niu h glanger, returned to his 
The magic ceased, and nothing waa he ertlt seat, and restored to the lady her glove, 
but the most lamentable cries. One ofilio the admiration of the whole court.— 
the sufferers co fur forevot his own distress.|| Taving vindicated his courage, the gallant 
as to ery out, “save the king!” The| youth very properly punished the cv 

Dutchess of Berry suspecteng the it-he waeliqnette who had put it to so severe atest, 
the person who sat on her knee, cov ered] ty taking no further notice of her, 





being ws-| 






Lup in his cloak, He then 
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i2 TES WINSEV A. 


THE TRAVELLER. “\which forbids them ever to betray a guest. 


\l made particular inquiries on this sub- 





~ |ject, and | am satistied that no « onsidera- 
\ition of interest or dread of power will in-}| 
liduce a Druse to give up a person who has 
= once placed himself under his protection. 
‘Persons from all parts of Syria are in the 
lconstant practice of taking refuge in the 


’Tis pleatant, through the joop-holes of reirest, 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not fee} the crowd. 
Cowper. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS O;: THE 


DRUSES. t Z 
ML : \mountain, where they are in perfect secu- 
(From Burckhardt’s Trave!s in Syria ) tal | Sees th 
7 ‘th a Dr \\rity from the moment they enter upon the 
Nothing is more sacred with a Druse | pinir’s territory ; should the prince ever 
than his publie reputation : he will over-| be tempted by large offers to consent to 
look an insult ifkaown ouly to him wholcive up a refugee, the whole country 
has offered it; and wall put up with blows | would rise, to prevent such a stain upon 
where his interest Is concerned, provided |itheir national reputation. The mighty 
ucbody is a witness ; but the slightest a-/Djezzar, who had invested his own crea- 
buse given in public he revenges with the jtures with the government of the mown- 
sreatest fury. ‘This is the most remark-|/t.in, never could force them to giveyup} 
able feature of the national character : inj), single individual of all those who fled 
public a Druse may appear honourable 5! ‘hither from his tyranny. Whenerer he 
hut he 1s easily tempted to a contrary be-\hecame very urgent in his demands, the 
haviour when he has reason to think that | Emir informed the fugitive of his danger, 
his conduct will remain undiscovered.|jand advised him to conceal himself fer a 
i. y P — ales ave 7 ° e ° 
Che ties of blood and friendship have n)\time in some more distant part of his ter- 
power amongst them ; the son no sooner | ritory ; an answer was then returned to 
attains the years of maturity than he be- Djezzar that the object of his resentment 
eins to plot against his father. had fled. The asylum which is thus ef- 
A Druse seldom has more than 0n€|ifyrded by the mountain is one of the 
wife, but he divorces her upon the shight-| ereatest advantages that the inhabitants of 
est pretext ;. and At 18 a custom funong Syria enjoy over those in the other parts 
them, that if a wife asks her husband’s||,? the Turkish dominions. 
permission to go out, and he says to her) ‘The Druses are extremely fond of raw 
Sa, 99 amae ‘ ’ he leonme hack 7 ° . 
Go,” without adding, ** and come back,” | meat; whenever a sheep is killed, the 
rhe is thereby divorced; nor can her} raw liver, heart, &c. are considered dain- 
o wsband recover her, even though it)itjes ; the Christians follow their example, 
should be their mutual wish, till she is|/},u+ with the addition of a glass of brandy 
married again accorling to the ‘Turkish wish every slice of meat., In many parts| 
forms, and divorced from her second hus-liof Syria T have seen the common people | 
band. It is known that the Druses, likel|.o¢ yaw meat in their favourite dish the 
al! Levantines, are very jealous of their! Kebbes ; the women, especially, indulge 
wives ; alultery, however, is rarely pun-jjin this luxury. 
ished with death; if a wife is detected in) My, Barker told me that during his two 
it, she a8 divorced ; but the husband is years residence at Harissa and in the 
afraid to kill her seducer, because his mountain, he never heard any kind of mu- 
‘leath would be revenged, for the Drases}zie, The Christians are too devout to oc- 
are mexorable with respect to the lawl cupy themselves with such warldly plea- 


of retaliation of blood; they kuow too}|\ores, and the Druses have no sort of mu- 
that if the aflair were to become public, sical instruments. 














ter 1 have received since | came from) 


London, April 3d, 1725. 
Dear Sin,—l wish you joy of the Spring. 
{ had yours some days since, the only let- 


Scotland, and was almost out of humour 
at the letter lL wrote for to Mr. Elhot, 
since it so curtailed yours to me. 1 went 
and delivered it. He received me affa- 
bly enough, and promised me his assist- 
ance, though at the same time he told me 
(which every one tells me), that “twill be 
prodigious difficult to succeed in the busi- 
ness you know | design ; however, come 
what wiil come, | shail make an eflort, 
and leave the rest to Providence. There 
is, | am persuaded, a necessary fixed 
chain of things, and I hope my fortune, 
whatever it be, shall be linked to dili- 
gence and honesty. If | should not suc- 
ceed, in your next advise me what |! 
should do. Succeed or not, | firmly re- 
solve to pursue divinity, as the only thing 
now lam fit for. If 1 can’t accomplish 
the design on which I came up, | think 1 
had best make interest to pass my tryalls 
here, so that if | be obliged to return to 
Scotland again, | may not return no better 
than | came away, and to be deeply se- 
rious with you, the more I see of the va- 
nity and wickedness of the world, I am 
more inclined to that sacred office. 1 was 
going to bid you suppress that rising 
cough, but | checked myself severely for 
suffering such an unbecoming thought of 
you to enter into my mind—so much for 
business. 


The playhouse is indeed a fine enter- 
tainment, though not to the height I ex- 
pected. A tragedy I think, or a fine cha- 
racter in comedy, gives greater pleasure 
read than acted ; but your fools, and per- 
sons of a very whimsical and humorous 
character, are a delicate morsel on the 
stage. They indeed exercise my risible 
faculty, and particularly the Grave Digger 
in Hamlet, Beau Clincher and his Brother, 











the goveraor would ruin both parties byl] ‘The Druses havea iew husgorteal 


his extortions. Unnatural propensities! which mention their nation. Ibn She 
are very common amongst then. 





in the Trip to the Jubilee, pleased me 
xtremely. Mr. Booth has avery majes- 
tic appearance, a full harmonious voice, 


The Akal are those who are supposed 
to know the doctrines of the Druse reli- 
sion? They superintend divine worship 
m ihe chapels, or, as they are called, 
Khaloue, and they instruet the children 
in akind ef catechism. They are obliged 
to abstain from swearing, and all abusive 
language, and dare not wéar any article of 
gold or silk in their dress. Many of them 


for instance, as | was told, gives in bisiand vastly exceeds them all in acting tra- 
history of the Califes, that of the Druses|jgedy ; the last act in Cato he does to per- 
also, and of the family of Shehab. Emir/}fection, and you would think he expired 
Haidar, a relation of the Emir Beshir, bas||with the Oh! that ends it. Mr. Wilk, I 
lately begun to compile a history of the|/believe, has been a very fine actor for the 


[No. 22. 


THE DRAMA. 


—W iniist the Drama tows to Virtue's cause, 
To aic her precepts and enforce her laws,. 
Bu long the just and generpus will befriend, 
Aad triumph on Ber efforts wil! attend. 








ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA, AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY. 


NO. I. 
The celebrated Aristotle observed, that 
tragedy is a lecture, without comparison 
more instructive than philosophy, inas- 
much as it teaches the mind by the sense, 
and rectities the passions themselves ; 
calming, by their emotion, the troubles 
they excite in the heart. "Phis philoso- 
pher had observed two important favits 


found a cure for both in tragedy. 

Mankind necessarily require to have 
public shows and amusements : bence the 
great number of them established in al- 
most al] nations. When nature in its ef- 
fects, or society in its occurrences do not 
aflord sufficient occupation to men, they 
are certainly under obligations to those 
who invent the means of coatributing to 
their entertainment and instruction. The 
igrimaces of a mountebank, or a quack, 
may amuse the vulgar; but it was natural 
and requisite that exhibitions, depending 
on art, should be in time brought to per- 
fection anfong polished societies. Man 
himself is of all objects that which con- 
cerns man. When we see represented, 
in another person, what we are ourselves, 
nothing is more proper to fix our atten- 
tion, or strongly work on the mind. 

A tragedy is a dramatic poem, which 
represents in a theatre some signal action, 
or some fatal incident im the life of an il- 
lustrious or remarkable personage. The 
design of it is to exalt, in the minds of the 
spectators, the value of great virtues and 
sublime sentiments; and, at the same 
time, to paint, in the strongest colours, 
the meawness of yice, and horror of ini- 
quity ; and this it endeavours to obtain by 
influencing the two grand springs of the 
human mipd—pity and terror. ‘Tragedy 
exhibits men that strongly bear the sfamp 
of human nature ; that have its passions, 
its excesses, its weaknesses, and its mise- 


Shehabs, which already forms a thick|jfine gentleman and the young hero, but ries ; and it represents them on that side 


quarto volume. his face is now wrinkled, and his wice 
I believe that the greatest amount of|ibroken, and age forbids the youthful 
the military forces of the Druses is be-||\Cheat Cibber: I have not yet seen much 








make it arule never to eat of any food, 
nor to receive any money, which they 
suspect to have been amproperly acquir-| 
ed. For this reason, whenever they) 
have to receive considerable sums of mo- 
ney, they take care that it shall be first! 
exchanged for other coin. The Sheikh! 
Fl Nedjem, who gencrally accompanies} 
the Sheikh Beshir, in his visits to the} 
Emir. never tastes food in the palace of 
the latter, nor even smokes a pipe there, 
hat whatever the Emir 
possesses has been unlawfully obtained. | 
There are different decrees of Akal, and} 
women are also admitted into the order ;| 
a privilege which many avail themselyes| 
of from parsimony, as they are thus ex- 


| 





ways asserteng t 


| 


erpted from weariug the expensive head- 
diresa and rich silks fashionable among! 
them. } 


A father cannot cutirely disinherit his| 
son—in that case his will would be set} 
acute; bit he may leave him a single 

aiberry tree for bis portion. 
« Druse Kadhi at Deir el Kammar, who! 
i viges according to the Turkish laws, and! 


There is 


ictoms of the Druse 


us office is} 


reaitary ina Druse fami'e ; 


ld in hetle repate, as all causes of im-| 
portane> are carried } re the Emir or'| 
t} e She h | ae bir. 

The Drus do not circwperiss their’ 
*hildren ; circum: isten is practised only tn} 
the mount he those members of the} 


» continue to. be Mo-} 


Shehab family 
harmmesdans 


“ho best feature in the Druse charac-|jthat it was not unworthy of a corner in 
is that peculiar law of hospitality,/the Minerva 1 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


pate coming from the pen of one*who has} 


' \| 
but he Is) 


titerary composition, we do not say that 
i! © ” 


tween ten and fifteen thousand firelocks ;||of his acting. 
the Christians of the mountain may, per- 





pretty good actors. 
ceive that the most potent Pasha or Emir|jhis back, and crack a very good joke yet. 
would never be able to collect more than||There are some others of them execra- 
‘twenty thousand men from the mountain.||ble. Mrs. Oldfield has a smiling, jolly 
face, acts very well in comedy. Mrs. 
Porter excels in tragedy, has a sharp 
voice, and enters most into her charac- 
ter, and if she did not act well she could 


LITERATURE. 





LETTER OF THE AUTHOR OF THE 
SEASONS. 


The fellowing letier, addressed~ by 
James Thomson, the well-known author| 


in her appearance than any ofthem. Mrs. 
Booth acts some things very well, parti- 


lof The Seasons, to a friend in Scotland, has ||judices me in their favour. 
Theijfew of the observations I have made in 


only lately made its appearance. . u 
Drurylane Theatre hitherto, to which 1 


mind naturally seizes with avidity every} 


fication.of all who have a taste for exquisite j|ter. 





poetry. 
lar business that carried him to London, 
land to which he alludes, was the publica- 


1e scenes with laughter. 


vice to him. Tell him I laugh at the 


: , , directed her to do frenk. 
jthe following is entitled to much actin : F Si 


that heart which dictated the Scasons, wej;a more expeditious way. 


Mills and Johnson are||Presentation.. : 
Dicky Norris, that together in different persons ; sometimes 


\|haps, be double that number ; but | con-/jjittle whimsical toothless devil, will turn the conflict is in the same person, and the 


which may awaken our indignation or 
compassion. The conflict of the passions 
is what interests us most in a tragical re- 
Sometimes they struggle 


same heart; and this, producing agita- 
tions infinitely stronger, according to the 
laws of decorum, the nobler passion ought 
always to prevail. 

It is also a rule in dramatic composi- 
tion, that as tragedy ts a representation of 
one event only, and not a collection of 


not be endured, being more disagreeable || ¥4"0"S adventures, there should copse- 


quently be observed a triple unity ; that 
of time, place, and action. A tragic piece 


cularly Ophelia’s madness in Hamlet. In- should, likewise, be divided into five, or, 
deed the women are generally the hand-||** least, three acts ; because the mind of 
semest in the house, and better actors/t®€ spectator must become relaxed, and 
jthan the men, but perhaps their sex pre- cannot atiend for so considerable a period 

“< These are ajt® the subject without his pleasure dege- 


nerating into fatigue, 
A comedy is a drama calculated to re- 


haye paid few visits; but have not been|jpTesent some action or ordinary event in 
{at the new house yet—my purse will not life, which is capable of being interesting 
done so much for fame, and for the grati-| keep pace with my inclination in the mat- by ndiculing the vices or follies of man- 

O, if | had Mess John here to see kind ; and thus to correct the manners by 


ray e thoi : diverting the mind ; for our species are 
~ hat the particu-||80me of their top fools, he would shake e p , Ke. 
It is supposed that the particu P -. Give my ser-@ver ready to laugh at the vexy follies 


they are daily committing. The ricicu- 


thonzhts of him, and should be very glad lous, therefore, is essentially the object 


jtion of Winter, which, at the date o./to hear from him. You may send your of comedy, and is what the Latins cafléd 
ithe lett@P, was nearly completed, As a lets to my mother in Edinburgh, desir- . 

ine her to send them to me, which I have who has perused or witnessed the per- 
However, you || ormance of most of the comedies which 
sesy shad the neatdilliede to ine. te your hold a place on the stage, can deny their — 
(fut as it tends to lay open the feelings of feousin’s care, and’ pe aps I shall fai! on moral tendency, and that while they af- 
1 must, for the|jfrd rational amusement by depicting in 


the vis comica. No liberal minded man 


Kins ; a ds ol Horesent, stop and subscribe myself, ||*ttiking colours the foibles of others, they 
ire persuaded many will think with us/P°scnt, siop here and subscribe myself likewise leave an impression on the mind 
favourable to the pursuit of virtue. Ltke 


your's sincerely, 
‘ 


JAMES THOMSON, 








$ 


every thing within the control of mag, 


in man—pride and insensibility ; and he 























the drama is apt to be abused by the ¢ 
graceful pursuits of ony wee 
follow it as a profession, a excess 

indulgence in those who are in the habit 
of frequenting the theatre. But let not 
these fortuitous circumstances be laid to 
the charge of what is in itself correct, lest; 


— 
th 


virtuous institution, because the conduct} 
of many of their supporters is in direct 
opposition to what is considered praise- 
worthy among men. 

f_-_____—__t 


DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


O’ Keefe’s London Hermit.—The plot of 
this play is founded most probably on the 
following anecdote :—-The gardens at 
Pain’s-Hill, near Cobham, in Surry, in 
the late possession of Mr. Bond Hopkins, 
of which so mach praise has been justly 
given, bring to our recollection an anec- 
dote of their former owner, Mr. Hamilton. 
He advertised for a person who was will- 
ing to become the hermit of that retreat, 
uncer the following, among many other 
curious conditions ; that he was to dwell 
in the hermitage for seven years ; where 
he should be provided with a bible, opti- 
cal glasses, a mat for his bed, and a has- 
sock for his pillow, an hour-glass for his 
time-piece, water for his beverage from 
the stream that runs at the back of his cot, 
and food from the house, which was to 
be brought him daily by a servant, but 
with whom he was never to exchange one 
syllable ; he was to wear a camblet robe, 
never to cut his beard or his nails, to tread 
on sandals, never to stray in the open 
parts of the ground, nor beyond their 
limits; that if he lived there under all 
these restfictions, till the end of the term, 
he was to receive seven hundred guineas ; 
but on the breach of any one of them, or 
if he quitted his place any time previous 
io that term, the whole was to be forfeit- 
ed, and* all the loss of time remediless. 
One person attempted it, but three weeks 
tormed the ‘extent of his abode. Lord 
‘fount Edgcumbe and Mr. Braddlyll, it is 
reported, possess similur hermitazes ‘on 
their estates, and have made the same 
proposals. 

—_> 

Foote end Quin.—Foote had signified in 
his advertisements, while he was exhibit- 
ing his imitations at one of the Theatres 
Royal, that he would on a particular even- 
ing take off Quin, who, being desirous o 
seeing his own picture, took a place in 
the stage box, and when the audience had 
done applauciag Foote for the justness of 
the representation, Quin bawled out, with 
a loud horse laugh, “I’m glad on’t, by 
G—d; the poor fellow will get a clean 
shirt by it.”—When Foote retorted from 
the etage, ** A clean shirt, Master Quin ? 
that was a very novel thing in your family 
a few years ago.” 

> 
Daughter of Colley Cibber.—It is well 
inown that Colley Cibber had a daughter 
iamed Charlotte, who, like him. took to 
ie stage: ber subsequent life was one 
continued series of misfortune, affliction, 
and distress, which she sometimes con- 
‘rived a little to alleviate by the prorluc- 
(‘ons of her pen. About the year 1755, 
she had worked-up a novel for the press, 
which the writer of this anecdote accom- 
pinied his friend the bookseller to hear 
read ; she was at this time a widow, hav- 
ing been married to one Charke, a musi- 
cian, long since dead. Her habitation 
was a wretched thatched hovel, situated 
on the way to Islington, in the purlieus of, 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, not very distant 
from the New River Head, where at that 
time it was usual for the scavengers to 
leave the cleanings of the streets, and the 
priests of Cloacina to deposit the offerings 
from the temples of that all-worshipped| 
power. The night preceding a heavy 
rain fallen, which rendered this ex- 
traordinary seat of the Muses almost in- 
accessible, so that in our approach we 
got our white stockings enveloped witb 





have doubted, the feminine gender. A 
we be compelled to declaim against every} perf 


















ll the latch-string,) which was opened 
. a tall, meagre, ragged figure, with 
ue apron, indicating, what else we might 


ect model for the copper captain’s 
ly; that deplorable exhi- 
bition of the fair sex, in the comedy of 
Rule a Wife. She with a torpid voice 
and hungry smile desired us to walk in,— 
The first object that presented itself, was 
a dresser, clean, it must be confessed, and 
furnished with three or four coarse delf 
plates, two brown platters, and underneath 
an earthen pipkin, and a black. pitcher 
with a snip out of it. To the right w 
perceived and bowed to the mistress of 
the mansion sitting on a maimed chair un- 
der the mantle-piece, by a fire, merely 
sufficient to put us in mind of starving. 
On one hob sat a monkey, which by way 
of welcome chattered at our going in; on 
the other a tabby cat, of melancholy as- 
pect; and at our author’s feet, on. the 
flounce of her dingy petticoat, reclined a 


shagged head, and eagerly staring with 
his bleared eyes, saluted us with a snarl. 
** Have done, Fidele! these are friends.” 
The tone of her voice was not harsh; it 
had something in it humbled and discon- 
solate ; a mingled effort of authority and 
pleasure.—Poor soul! few were her vi- 
siters of that description—no wonder the 
creature barked !—-A magpie perched*on 
the top ring of her chair, not an uncomely| 
ornament ; and on her lap was placed a 
mutilated pair of bellows—the pipe was 
gone—an advantage in their present of- 
fice ; they served as a succedaneum for a 
writing desk, on which lay displayed her 
hopes and treasure, the manuscript of her 
novel, Her ink-stand was a broken tea- 
cup, the pen worn to a stump; she had 
but one! A rongh deal board with three} 
hobbling supporters was brought for our 
convenience, on which, without further 
ceremony, we contrived to sit down 
enter upon business. The work 

read, remarks made, alterations agreed 
to, and thirty guineas demanded for the 
copy. The squalid handmaiden, who had 
been an attentive listener, stretched for- 
ward her tawny length of neck with an 
eye of anxious expectation.—The book- 
seller offered five!—Our authoress did 
not appear hurt; disappointments had 
rendered her mind callous: however, 
some altercation ensued. This was th 

writer’s fifst initiation into the .mysteries 
of bibliopcefism and the state of author- 
craft. He, seeing both sides pertinacious, 





the wary haberdasher of literature doub- 
led his first proposal with this saving pro- 
viso, that his friend present would pay a 
moiety and run one half the risk ; which 
was agreed to. Thus matters were ac- 
commodated, seemingly to the satisfaction 
of all parties ; the lady’s original stipula- 
tion of fifty copies for herself being pre- 
viously acceded to. Such is thé story of 
the once-admired daughter of Colley Cib- 
ber, poet-laureat and patentee of Drury- 
lane, who wes born in affluence and edu- 
cated with caréand tenderness, her ser- 
vants in livery, and a splendid equipage 
at her command, with swarms of time- 
serving sycophants officiously buzzing in 
her train ; yet uumindful of her advanta- 
ges, and improvident in her pursuits, she 
finished the career of her miserable exis- 
tence on a dunghill. 

The account given of this unfortunate 
woman is literally correct in every par- 
ticular, of which, except the circumstance 
of her death, the wriier of this anecdote 
was an eye-witness. 


—_- 

Tragie Actors.—-Montfleury, a French 
comedian, was one of the greatest actors 
of lis time for characters highly tragic. 
He died of the violent efforts he made in 
representing Orestes in the Andromayhe 
of Racine. The author of the “ Parnasse 





youd up to the very calves, which furnish- 


refurme™ makes hign thus express hia- 


tIiself in the shades. 


dog, almost a skeleton: he raised his|)moniac ; and consequently to strain all the 







at length interposed; and at his instance} 


There is something 
extremely droll in his lamentations, and it 
conveys a severe raillery on the inconve- 
niences which tragic acters must certainly 
fee] in an extreme degree. 
* Ah! "how sincerely do I wish that 
tragedies had never been invented! 1] 
might then have been yet in a state capa- 
ble of appearing on thie stage ; and if | 
should not have attained the glory of sus- 
taining sublime characters, | should at 
least have trifled agreeably, and have 
worked off my spleen in laughing! I have 
wasted my lungs in the violent emotions 
of jealousy, love, and ambition. A thou- 
sand times have | been obliged to force 
myself to represent more passions than 
Le Brun ever painted or conceived. 1! 
saw myself frequently obliged to dart ter-|! 
rible glances ; to roll my. eyes furiously |) 
in my head, like a man insane ; to fright-| 
en others by extravagant grimaces ; to 
imprint on my countenance the redness 
of imdignation and hatred; to make thell 
puleness of fear and surprise succeed each 
other by turns ; to express the transports 
of rage and despair ; to cry out like a de- 





| 


| parts of my body to render them fitter to 


jaccompany these different impressions. 
|The man then who would know of what | 
died, let him not ask if it is of the fever, 
the'dropsy, or the gout ; but let him know 
it-is of the Andromache !”’ 

Most readers will recollect the death of 
| Bond, who felt so exquisitely the charac- 
ter of Lusignan in Zara, which he person- 
| ated, that Zara, when in her turn she ad- 
jdressed the old man, found him dead in 
| his chair. 

The assumption of a variety of charac- 

ters, by a person of an irritable and deli- 
‘cate nature, may have a very serious ef- 
fect on the mental faculties. This re- 
mark is founded on sufficient evidence. 
lit wouid not be difficult to draw. up a list 
of actors, who have fallen martyrs to their} 
tragic characters. +The reader»may re- 
collect several modern instances. 
Baron, who. was the French Garrick, 
‘imestelevated notion of his profes- 
sion; he used to say, that tragic actors 
should be nursed on the lap of queens! 
Nor was his vanity inferior to his enthu- 
siasm for his profession ; for, according to 
him, the world might see, once in a’cen- 
tury, a Cesar, but that it required a thou- 
sand years to produce a Baron! The 
French writers have preserved a variety 
/of little anecdotes which testify the admi- 
rable talents he displayed. They have 
recorded one observation of his respect- 
ing actors, which is not less applicable to 
poets and to painters. ‘* Rules,” said this; 
sublime actor, as he is called, ** may teach 
us not to raise the arms above the head ; 
but if passion carries them, it will be well 
done ;—passion knows more than art.” 











~~ 





Garrick.—When Garrick was last at 
Paris, Preville, the celebrated French ac-; 
tor, invited him to his vila. Our Ros-| 
|cius, being in a gay humour, proposed “ 

go in one of the hired ceaches that regu- 
larly ply between Paris and Versailles,| 
on which road Previile’s villa was situat-| 
ed. When they got in, Garrick ordered’ 
the coachman to drive on; but the fellow; 
answered, that he would do so as soon as 
he had got his complement of four pas- 
ers. A caprice immediately seized 
Garrick : he determined to give his bro- 
ther player a specimen of his art. While 
the coachman was attentively looking out 
for passengers, Garrick slipped out at the 
door, went round the evach, and by his 
wonderful command of countenance, a 
power which he so happily digplayed th 
{bel Dragger, palmed himself upon the 
corchman as a stvanger. This he did 
twice, and was admitted each time into 
the couch as a fresh passenger, to the as- 
tonishment and admiration of Preville, 
Garrick whipped out a third time, and ad- 
dressing himself to the coachman, was 
answered in a surly tone, “that he had 


ad 














Shuter, the Comedian.—At the close oj 
that season in which Shuter, the come- 
dian, first became so universally and de- 
servedly celcbrated in his Master Stephen. 
in the revived comedy of “ Every Manin 
his Humour,” he was engaged, for a few 
nights, in a principal city in the north of 
England. Ji bappened that the stage in 
which he went down (and in which there 
was only an old gentlemen and himself) 
was stopped on the other side of Finchley 
Common by a single highwayman. The 
old gentleman, in order to save bis own 
money, pretended to be asleep ; but Shu- 
ter resolved to be even with him. Ac- 
cordingly, when the highwayman present- 
ed his pistol,and commanded Shuter to 
deliver his money instantly, or he was a 
dead man—** Money !”’ returned he, with 
an idiotic shrug, and a countenance inex- 
pressibly vacant ; ‘ Oh! Lord, sir, they 
never trusts me with any ; for auncle here 
always pays for me, turnpikes and all, 
your honour!’’ Upon which the bigh- 
wayman gave him a few curses for his siv- 
pidity, complimented the old gentleman 
with asmart slap on the face to awaken 
him, and robbed him of every shilling he 
had in his pocket ; while Shuter, who did 
not lose a single farthing, with great satis- 
faction and merriment, pursued his jour- 
ney, laughing heartily at his fellow-tra- 
veller. 
—_ 

Black-eyed Susan.—Gay wrote this well- 
known ballad upon Mrs. Montford, acele- 
brated actress, contemporary with Cibber. 
After her retirement from the stage, love, 
and the ingratitude of a besom friend, de- 
prived her of her senses, and she was 
placed in a receptacte for lunatics. One 
day, during a lucid interval, she asked 
her attendant what play was to be per- 
formed that evening, ‘end was told that it 
was Hamlet; in this tragedy, whilst on 
the stage, she had ever been received 
with rapture in Ophelia. The recollec- 
tion struck her, and with that cunning 
which is so often allied to insanity, she elud- 
ed the care of the keepers, and got to 
the theatre; where she concealed herself 
until the scene in which Ophelia enters 
in her insane state ; she then pushed on 
the stage, before the lady who had per- 
formed the previous part of the charac- 
ter could come on, and exhibited a more 
perfect representation of madness than 
the utmost exertions of mimic art could 
effect. She was, in truth, Ophelia her- 
self, to the amazement of the performers, 
and the astonishment of the audience. 
Nature having made this last effort, her 
vital powers failed her. On going off, she 
exclaimed, ‘It is all overt’? She was 
immediately conveyed back to her late 
place of security, and a few days after, 


“Tike a lily drooping, 
Bowed ber head, and died;” 





BCREE AND BARRY. 
(From Ryau's Biographia Aibernica ) 
The painter met his early friend by 
accident, after a long interruption of their 
intercourse, and Barry, insisting on pre- 


lcedence i. the march of hospitality, in- 
‘vited the statesman to dinner next day, 


to which Burke agrecd, and kept his ap- 
pointment. When he rapped at the coor 
Dame Ursula, who opened it, at first de- 
aied that her master was at home ; but 
on Mr. Burke’s expressing some surprise, 
and announcing his name, Barry over- 
heard his veice, and ran down stairs in 
the usual trim of abstracted genius, utie: 





ly regardless of bis personal appearance 
gs scanty gray hair, unconscious of the 
comb, supported in disordered” ringlets 
round bis head ; a greasy green silk shade 
over his eyes served as ap auxiliary to a 
par of hora-taounted spectacles, to 
strengthen his vision, His tinen waa nepe 
lof the whitest, and a sort of roque’ 
serwed the purposes of a robe de 





jalready get his complement. 


batit was of the composite or 
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}. was neither jockey-coat, surtout, pelisse,| iron was placed onthe fire, and Mr. Burke parrere, can be multiplied. Thus a sin-||away ; assists its flight by taking it under 
Py . . . . . . . - A bd . * ° « cS ro 

ft nor tunic, but a mixture of all four; and| performed the office of cook: while}\gle warrior, if his image be reflected by|jher fin ; and seldom deserts it while Tite 
iT the chronology of it might have puzzled) Barry, as butler, set the table, which he]/the clouds, may represent a whole army.|jremains. She is then dangerous to ap. 
3) the Society of Antiquaries to develop. Af-| covered with a table-cloth perfeetly geo-|| As for the possibility of small mineral par- proach, but affords frequent opportunities 
ter a welcome greeting, he conducted his! zraphical ; for the stains of former soups|iticles being drawn up into the air with for attack. She loses all regard for her 
af eloquent countryman to his dwelling-room|/and gravies had given it the appearance} watery Vapours, it Is generally acknow- own safety, in anxiety for the preserva. 
| en the first floor, which served him for| of a map of the world. The knives andj ledged in our times? for all observers of||tion of her young ; dashes through the 
; kitchen, parlour, study, gallery, and paint-| forks were veterans brigaded from differ-|;nature agree, that the sun attracts, along |midst of her enemies ; despises the dan. 

: : ing room; but it was at that moment so) ent sets, for no two of them wore the||with the vapours, a great number of small ger that threatens her, and even volunta- 
befogged with smoke, as almost to suffo-||same uniform, in blades, handles, or|/bodies, a proof of which are the hairs,|rily remains with her offspring after va- 
4 cate its phthisicky owner, and was quite] shapes. Dame Ursula cooked the pota-|/ chaff, sand, and other particles, which rious attacks have been made upon her- 

impervious to the rays of vision. Barry|itoes in Tipperarian perfection, and by\semetimes are found inclosed in large||self. In the whale fishery of 1814, a bar. 

e | apologized ; d—d the bungling chimney|five o'clock the hungry friends sat down, hail-stones. jpooner struck ‘a young whale, with the 
doctors ; hoped the smoke wonld clear|/like A.neas and Achates, to make a hear-|| Damascius mentions similar phenome-|jbope of its leading to the mother. Pre- 

} up as soon as the fire burnt bright ; and!ty meal: after having despatched the! pa, in the life of Isidore, the philosopher.|;sently she arose, und seizing the young 
7 was quite at a loss to account for such an) ** pinguem ferinam,” they whiled away| We recollect, says he, to have heard ofjone, dragged about a hundred fathoms of 
5 * infernalsmother,’ until Mr. Burke, with/ithe time till nine o’clock, over their two) creditable people, that in hot summer'||line out of the boat, with remarkable 
%) some ‘ifliculty, convinced hin he was) flagons * veteris Bacchi, ’— days armed horsemen have been seen) force und velocity. Again she rose to 

é -. - ° . ij | ¢ ‘ ° . me . . . ¢ ; 

himself “ve cause: for, in order to reme-|| © And jok'd, and laugh'd, and talk’d of formergimes.” | suspended in the air in Sicily in a field,|\the surface ; darted furiously to and fro ; 

a dy the ervurs of his chimney, he had re-}| fr. Burke has often been heart to de-| “lich is called Tecraphyrgion, (the four||frequently stopped short, or suddenly 
ip? moved the okl stove-grate from the fire-!)-jare, that this was one of the most amus-|/'CWe"s:) and in other places. — _ ie hanged’ her cirection, and gave every 
& place into the centre of the room, where) jn and delightful days of his whole life. |. >“!P! Marcellus Bays, in his descrip-||possible intimation of extreme agony. 
% it was sustained by a large old dripping) es ‘ {tion of Naples, that similar phenomenal! For a length of time she continued thus 
F pan, by way of a platform, to save the) are frequently seen at Nerito in Apulia. jto act, thongh closely pursued by the 
- “n “ carne ve,’ =) , ° 2 © . . . ° ° * ° 

iz carpet fromignition: audhe had beenoc-| Ait’LTS AND SCIENCES, | And Cornelius Agrippa mentions instances|) boats ; and inspired with courage and re- 

it F : >. . ’ | = HK, ‘ "wae ot : | ‘ | + . F 
t eupied for half an hour with the bellows |) ==———————=-—————_----»—. | of the same kind, in his Philosophie Oc-|\solution by her concern for her ofispring, 
Bi to cheer up the coals toablaze. He was! ge ~ Behe we bas sang. on weary wing, leulta. \|seemed regardless of the danger that sur- 
. . . i! sy sea and shore, each mute and living thing. . . . . . | } ° 
4 now prevailed on to assist his guest in re-| Caupanes, Herrera, aSpanish historian, mentions| rounded her. Being at length struck 
moving the grate to its proper situation |< ==—==== ||unother phenomenon, arising from similar) with six harpoons, she was killed. 
and the w incdows being thrown open, the NATURAL CAUSES OF APPARITIONS. | causes, which was seen in the kingdom of || << 
smoke soon vanished. || VISIONS, AND THE SECOND SiGHT. \|Guatimala, in South America. The in-|| Sagacity of the Dog.—A man was at- 
| elit ait P ehe . sar ‘Seckestioatiur asinine sis Dihee waceil coanall’ euteden 1e Oldhe 
Pa He now proceeded toconduct his euest!|. Al a : ., | habitants of that country frequently saw |/tenaing his cart and horse, on the Oldham 
i 10 re ieed te OT sgnest), Almost every one knows what asto . pe : : . . : 
* ts I IT’ p : sat On nish-| their idol suspended in the air, attended ||road, accompanied by his faveunte dog 
)see his pictures in certain apartments} ing phenomena can be produced by an} . 1 att i a 
i ete pyre : “ 8") by a number of others. These people !|\upon a mission to Manchester, He was 
¥ on tae fhienerstory, where many exquisite optical anu c ttoptrical apparatus, But} ' . . . } ° ° 
f pieees without frames stood edgewise on|inature, who in her operations surp | being entirely destitute of physical know-|/but a short distance fioni that tewr, when 
weees Wii loui I'e Ss st ly se i . er operations su asses! s . ° » - . ‘ 
tire floor, with their fronts to the walls, to! the reatest artists. 1 2 | aia fl 2 f ledce, were astontshed at that wonderful) he discovered that a bag ef hay, which he 
t Too v t i st alls, » greatest artists, is mo less cap: . it. > ‘ | ° ‘ .° 
ots ’ - “tele a “$7 pabie ely Seht, and fell on their knees to adore) had put into bis cart, had vanished ; when 
guard them from injury; and by the aid} effecting most wonderful phe nomena by a! ’ aoe | } ; r y 
; retell — "7 :; eine ) *) their miraculous god. This idol was pub-} he had gone a hitile farther, he found that the 
fs of a sponge and water, their coats of dust!) similar process. ale r eens soe of thalodmosal Psa tos ; tall oaneae 
. — | . ° hiecry yorshipped near ie spore ¢ he |comMpantlon is yourne ACG ato Cl2ep- 
; were removed, and their beauties de-}) Schott, a learned German writer, speak-| a diet Gail | essity he tellacted ve the !ipe eke and he went Pak er to Manct ' 
veloped, mach to the delight of the guest. //ing in his Magica Opticu, of the famous] (oo ry eel May! akg de he VERS Or Ward: te se eucnre 
ui A abe al : tig Hous! numereus facets of such a cloudy specu-jjter. In about five hours afterwards he 
zi Having lectured con amore apon the) Morgana at Regio, in the Mamertinian tee tt. & . ivi 
4 history and merits of the paintin his!/Sound in Ital Thi WE lam, which nature undoubtedly formed of |had to return bome, and upon arrivtog 
1 rtse é ne 5s 0 ; ‘ us, fs) oo alv, says: °* = fertul! . ¢ ‘ : . ° 
| 2. I a ae Dis wondertull ihe saline particles drawn up into the air) oear the toll-bar, at Newton, he deseried 
; next olject was to display to his guest the || phenomenon shows itself principally when ; ~ fips . 
: - “a a? | I we "Valong with the vapours of the sea It is|j|his old acquaintance—where, our readers 
* economy of its bedroom: the walls of|/the heat of the sun is most violent, and. as ys . ; a “yy . ae Ps ee 6 . 

& ’ ; : » ADE, B obvious that this must have been the case,| will be surmising ? Why, upon the iden- 
: tliis apartment, too, were occupied by) it should seem, makes the Mamertinian ‘ "Has SE re . 

i ; . af : ° ‘ P NaM’ because the phenomenon was not seen tical bag which had fillen out of the cart, 
i irameless pictures, veiled, in perennial) lake boil up; when a copious mass of va-! 4. 4 TF ee i Pheietinal land vhich at Bag bad 1 

‘ ‘lust, which was likewise sponged off, to) pours rises from its surface, which en oe eres. bristianity, and which tne trusty creature Bad been 
: ..: — \ : a ee I | when the idal was destroyed. \lohserved to drag out of the middle of the 
develop their beasties, and display some! duces the most singular phenomena. The} + . 14 : ’ 2 , 
. . ~i! ; oe : | Kircher observes also, that the Mauri-) road on the fqot path, where he lay all 

firat-rate gems of the art. In a-sort of|tbeholder imagines he sees fortresses pa-| . ' : hi : , ~ ? 
. ms . : ’ btanian shepherds may have been misled \that time anxionsly awaiting the appear- 

+ recess between the fire-plaee and the'jlaces, and houses, in regular ordes, aus! Pt tiglli “ae ‘ ; “1: , . 

vat : ° ij : ; ae ? iby a similar ilinsion, te believe that the ance of his lord and master, on Lis home- 
wall stood a stump bedstead without cur-| pended in the air. These disappear gra-) ,: . . oe . 
, —STe em=!air was inhabited by an immense number) ward peregrination. 
tains, and counterpaned by a rug, bearing!dually and make room for an immense!) ¢ —: _ . i| - 
' é, ; ‘ " - 4 vene< of spirits, when they were clothed in the'|| ed 
all the vestiges of long and arduous ser-)| number of columns, which also vanish in! kins of wild beasts. and danced to the|l Me OTe 
’ ‘ skins o easis, ar ance the | . — ia . 
; ; vice, and tinted only by the accumulated) a short time, to be succeeded by an equal-) sound of fifes and Ganee Their image | AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 
4 soil of half a centary, which no scourer’sijly splendid and astonishi -ctacle -—|\ ' ' : ° - . 6 eis 
Ne ; J pai siily splendid and astonishing opects le ;—| were reflected by the clouds ; and when|| Diseases of Cattle —Mr. White has pub- 
band had ever protaned. ‘ That, Sir,’’|\large forests and whole alleys of cypresses| df ee - ile “ ‘ : ; 
suid the artist. “* is my bed: } use nocur land ‘er tees + il A “SS€S!they beheld the air filled with superna- | lished a very useful work on this subject. 
B20 artist, s ; s "ur-|} pes prese smselyes, asi, .° . . . i . F 
= . , i cag We, nt themselves, a) tural beings. which took the reflection of He asserts that with good management in 
iy; | tans, because they are unwholesome, and|| well as large fields, covered with a num-||,)__: : Ras, OB Sekint . > . : 

‘ Y breath telling ' : ‘their own images, and heard the noise |respect to food, water, air, and exercise, 

4 1 breathe more freely, and sleep as sound-) ber of people, with small and large flocks|| |). . | . 

i gpg ge : ; ae we a : hae abe liwhich they made re-echo in the moun-|#lmost all the internal diseases of cattle 

: ly as if I reposed on down, and snored/jof cattle, and similar objects in their na-...: ‘ ; : i| , 

usder. velvet. But there.. my’ friend.” leaned coleas This ph : i #iains, they could easily adopt the idea that |) may be prevented. He condemns the 

‘ AVCL. t there, q “rend, re ) Ss. is phenome s call-) : ‘ ° : ots P tus . : . 

cyntianed he, pointing to a broad shelf,|\ed by the inhat ita : of Re gs “a |\the air was filled with spectres and de-|practice of tying cattle up in winter, and 

‘ il su =TC*” mmuncs oO -«@ ‘ iwi, > ; > aDilants or} > = | . . 

haed + above the bed, and fortified on! Morgana.” alee ivils. | strongly recommends that they should be 
i homes oii y the nalleed - “ thatl| Kire her who in the year 1636 Ai Thomes Fare, whe bes canttaty sutietod Sy exerges Sanne at se © See 

a ré eKles iy 1@ wa. Mw recess, ati} “her, wh nth vea ye ras ati... . . os He » anes die : 

omen thet dace, teal, 1 hase dukes Beiadie tau . if H ‘§ A) collected whatever is remarkable in Si- || farm yard, taking care to feed them with 

P bey j r! ve. st At, ay “neg -1ePTIC. landerave o ase |i + . . . . . . . P . 

A lone thetn at last.””—* Outdone whom ?”’linquired carefully int ri es - sf cily, describes, in the first decade of his | good hay, which will greatly increase the 
iL n f ¢ inet. — Al on \ { rye "Ee rare ) > . urs H - a E . . “yy, Ps 

4 ) Mr. Burke The tate. the dui ms callie ale Mess . 2p . ered tWOrks book ii. ch. 1, another singular||produce of milk. In all inflammatory 

NrAe.—— rais, the d— at singular . enon, and conversed! . ; , EB : f 
rate. > friend.” replied Barry.|labout it iat ll “ papharegehane> phenomenon of the same kind. When \disorders he insists on the necessity of 
s i ae iend, replied arev., (abot i 1@ Oldest anc ( »Pi-} ° . ; . . - 
bhing his palms in ecsta: a they be at! enced people of the ; 2 h ae ithe air, says he, is calm and serene, the |\copious bleeding, he has ** taken two gal- 
ruo5 P is | Tt aCSLaATy ne a » “2: > ‘¢ 1c ylace: ow > ait “. 2 . . a . . “- ~ 
out of every other seem in thelleould a 4 eit bi ty | “ aioe 7 sky exhibits, frequently, at the dawn of/lons of blood from a heifer, and thereby 
ut O thi ze \ netcould A se tpseii, because ap-h . . . 5a aw . if; ’ 
> could met keep anything for themlebes vere rane! ' . 4 a r m4 day, various animal and human forms, saved her life, whereas Cow doctors 
é Hua Mots a ¢ } m s »y arely. ather Angel | : . . ~ : . - "eae 
+ cuuboard or close ; they devoure-(imy! se it several times oc pte Inter eiPPine to and fro, or fighting with each joure'7 take more than two quarts—the 
rabd-aiaes. end tated and ake and ba-llesting accor , t of ut whi t . t by fi ; jj other, till they are dispelled By the heat jpreventran of disease is however the most 
™ a he ct wh ettiit ve Steg ALLA Fa *SUING ¢ mh ) “ Me a > *- = . . . * . 
' bat there they are ¥ a onu, ibiatiathees’s A I as an he l\of the rising sun. important, and consists in giving the ani- 
teil if l ve i now, % sfe, tf ‘cher s.irs musna L © . ; ° ° a y € 
) Se tial ornas defaste dl ott the cost Galera . f ye rele a i panes These instances, we think, will be suf-| mal wholesome food, proper shelter, and 

: and snug, in deGance of all the rate ircher accounts for the sical causes!! ¢,.: i i i 

hy rath? Me Bus al) net dilated Wieteee ti mn eile, iysical Causes) ficient to serve our readers as a clue to|jexercise during winter, and wholesome 

: at weer bsil, r. ae Could 01 vite le JOrgana mn w 10 iw : ae 2 : o.° a : =e . 

tece than highly commend } mn. Bia eheerves. that tl ie be hich ix explain many singular apparitions and vi-||}water at all times.’? On the last subject, 
man uy . Ds vent e observes, th e mounts c : - . ‘ eee : ‘ 
eonerrtulate ij ae Pheytaiteniad on ok Pag : nhs 2 rhe {sions in a natural manner, and to account||we give his observations at length, as they 
oy ; é ime sanpcre , hevyisitnated opposite heatw,. e , eS a. ‘ ~ . ° . ~ 
4 dea ol 4 nie Barat 4a ’ p ; “ Th “e" tine ns for the physical causes of second sight, |) may prove interesting to many of our 
a . “i ‘ 2 oom: bar v.itabria towards Peloso. < ‘eS | . . «wes . i ioe 2 +e! 
7 MLM ; omach, felt ital yell he bed it ve weal anwnich is particularly attributed to the in- readers :—‘ I have lately had the honour 
ov Ne . mech, Tel ake, as welt us the bed of it, are ¢ > * , - | > ° A ‘ 
ys is Planer hone , fe Bract histeith & erent aia tity of an vetiaenay evitants of North Wales, and ofthe Scotch |\of spending a day with Dr. Jenner, that 
Secsageedhie ng! Hotere ws by - bey small peltdcn islands, amiable and illustrious physician, whose 
: Ode. ; r friend.” sedi aie heat rth a — » aie yy ne oe jjinvaluable discovery has proved sucha 
. val sd ihe imfense heot oa > SI atone » . . 
; x Las nee be OUR Mong WHE Eeel NATURAI 5 blessing to the world. The doctor cop- 
- - , ya Gt viel vapours of the lake, and form in the ar all ‘ JRAL HISTORY, lecc led te . ed ° 
: + kntadher ¢ yee aca —heweie nese al at ae “ _ jidescended to converse with me on the 
| caine 7) — ie og wee spc ‘- of an immense nuraber|| Whole Fishing.—The maternal affection ||diseases of cows ; and informed me that 
‘9 s ‘ i eam blo thet’; anoles » thie «nec . Bet ¥ . : Se < 
ia ties ont endian aineed my fw x! _ f at yom the back) of the whale, which in other respects is) civing wholesome water to those animals, 
; ik i ) “ ety Was et eround ¢ hich is . > ° oli are -_ ot anim: _ ales e Hee P : i 
Hi ~minute.” My. Burke too! . : is . 4 . an di by th meun app re ntly it stu; i animal, is striking ane was of more importance than the public 
i ’ y cheer shin Cie F iia ps cat, a. ed tmiges of Gistant ob-|, interesting. The cub being insensible to||is aware of. He told me there was a 
J ‘ . ’ Te Thr art LAL | parry ects tier ac ret ‘ lige : id. ca ale e s . 

t ' Roqatbnns te: adheaieataliitaiiins: jects, whic . 7 : ace . ing to the point|idanger, 18 easily _harpooned, when the! firm in the neighbourhood, where. three 
e) Sad tin “aMiats “Mile t a th allie a: It eae . ; by bahetter seyves are/tender affection of the mother is so mani-||or four farmers had sustained such a loss 
a { it , he returned with a'cirected towards that ; ‘ror ‘orilte P = , . seit : . ‘ 

id one! 7 steak. envy | Md d in eabh: oe +} % ' ' ont yr x ar a ns ~ st «then unfrequeutly * bring t)ifrom abortions In their cows, from red 
+7 ih ‘ ° yeu Ca re ge ne ¢ enarance of Ee * ’ olor ' sth. >< q thalo ae ; 2 
i Pept hace tt. vodket ¥ shell i"! it e row ¢ Narang.) within reach of the whalers. tence, |iwater and other diseases, that they were 

au if a] >. } sire raceor Hy SPT Type ot 2 one P ie PH * , it asl M ; “ ; 

gpg: fee cen: Add “ag ohs y he v7, tiat aco jthongh a cub is of little value, vet it as ruined or oblized to give it up. The 

! MOes | in mtn *tood aq ye §por the |- ¢ yichtt r ' "Kk oe: ¢ Y i i 
bottle f ‘seared i = » . re ¢ f ] : , Ww hi h jso retimes struc k as a spare for its mother. present ocenpier suepected that the water 

5 sa boite oOo OTt, Procuren npal hed itself ti. the fueete of © eHoOrich ae Ba . i a") } af ' - a ‘yo 
A oe.) lh ancl j Men hia Set oe mectaons ie Spectr In this case she joins it at the surfice of ithey drank was the cause of the misebief, 
4 ae Sey, « t i? ‘ 1 * "Le "Ne it we why oF ‘ uM v7 + ~ 8 . ar ; : 
: wept rr ™ er in Wi Lan me} they vater, whenever it has occasion totend the refore, sunk three wells on differ- 
i; , sPate age, Watch IS placed two coprespenuing}inise for respi neourages tt to swimilent parts of the farm, aud pumped the wa 
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tor into troaghs for the cattle. The ponds 
were fenced rouad to prevent them get- 
uug at the water, so that they drank only 
‘vom the troughs. Since that time the 
rumer has not had a single abortion, 
termed warping in Gloucestershire), or 
one case of red water. His cattle have 
been free also from swelled udders ; and 
what is of great importance to a Glouces- 
tershire farmer, he makes more cheese, 
aud his cheese is greatly improved in 
quality. The doctor wished me to visit 
this farm, which I did, and another at a 
short distance. 1 found that the usual 
mode of watering cattle where there was 
no brook or running water, was from a 
pit of stagnant rain or spring water, to 


which the cattle had access by means of||noise by its motion. 


a sloping path on one side only. It has 


been observed that cattle, immediatelyjjeither pour water into the hole, or turn 
afier drinking, dung and make water ;|)up the hill with a spade until the mole is 
sometimes in the water close to it, and|jfound ; for in general it never goes deep- 


almost always before they leave the slop- 
ing path. ‘The dung and urine, there- 
fore, flow into the pond, or are washed 
into it by the rainfand make the water so 
impure, that it has been found to kill eels, 
and mothing but noxious insects can live 
init. The disgust which such water must 
excite im animals accustomed to drink 
from brooks, is gradually overcome in a 
great measure, and they sometimes drink 
it without appearing to suffer; but the 
influence it has upon the auimal’s health 
is strikingly shown upon this farm. On 
visiting the other farm, where the cows 
had been prevented from drinking this 
pond water only six months, the beneficiai 
effect of drinking wholesome water was 
sufficiently obvious to demonstrate its util- 
ity. Before that time they were frequent- 
ly meeting.with red water and swollen 
quarters, 1. @. a swelling of a part of the 
udder; but since the cows had drank 
pure water, not one case of either had 
occurred. Since my return to Oak-hill, 
which was only yesterday, I have heard 
ofa farmer at Whitchurch, who has dis- 
covered that giving his cows wholesome 


water is essential to their health, and cif land with acoras, and that the greater 


the goodness ef their milk, butter, ancy 
cheese.” ’ 
> 
O-ervations by Mr. Gordon of Orrok, a farmer in Aber- 
cca hire, on the improved Scotch Yellow Turnip.— 
(Communicated by Sir Joha Sinclair.) 








In northern climates, (as Aberdcen-! 
shire,) this sort should never be sown! 
before the end of June, or beginning of 
‘aly, if intended for spring uses. in the 
southera counties of Scotland, and in Eng- 
land, it shonld be sown some days later, 
or about the middle of July. 

It is a quick growing plant, and arrives 
at full maturity much sooner than* most 
other kinds of turnip. From its burying 
self deep in the soil, it is enabled to 
withstand frost better than most other 
hinds of turnips. It is an excellent sort 
for table use, and, if given in full perfec- 
tion, it will fatten stock much quicker 
than Ruta Baga, and the meat has a more 
than ordinary fine flavour, and a peculiar 
richness. If sown in May, it will be in 
perfection in the beginning of August ; 
but when sown at the proper season, it 
is better calculated for spring use. 

N. B. The sort alluded to by Mr. Gor- 
don is supposed to have been improved 
by across with the Swedes. 


~< 

Means of extirpating the Mole—\mme- 
diately at day-break it will be necessary to 
mike a tour round the garden or meadow, 
from which it is wished to extirpate the 
moles ; for at that time they will be all 
found at work, as may be seen by the 
hills newly thrown up. If the person is 
then close to the hill, he must proceed as 
thé gardeners do, and turn up with a 
stroke of the Spade the hill together with 
the digger. The passage is then cut 
through before the animal is aware of the 
attack, and then it has not power to es- 
cape. If the mole-hill be fresh, even 
though the animal may not be throwing 
up earth, the person onght not to lose his 
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proceed tothe operation. Ifa fresh hill] 
is found standing by itself, which is al-}) 
ways the case when the mole has worked | 
from the surface downwards to procure a 
more convenient habitation, after the bill 
has been turned up with the spade, a 
bucket of water should be poured over 
the mouth of the passage. By these 
means the animal, which is at no great 
distance, will be obliged to come forth, || 
and may be easily caught with the hand. |; 

You may discover also whether a hill 
has any communication with another, if 
you apply your ear to it, and then cough 
or make a loud noise. If it has no com- 
munication with the neighbouring hills, 
you will hear the terrified animal make a 
It will then be im- 
possible for it to escape; and you may 


er into the earth than from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches. 

When any of the beds in a garden have 
been newly watered, the mole, attracted 
by the coolness and moisture, readily re- 
pairs thither, and takes up its residence, 
making a passage at the depth of scarcely 
an inch below the surface. In that case,|) 
it may easily be caught. When you see|| 
it at work, you need only tread behind 
the animal with your feet on the passage 
\to prevent a retreat, and then turn up the 
hill with a spade ; by which means you 
wilf be sure to catch it. When you dig| 
after it with a spade, the animal forces its! 
way downwards into the earth in a per-' 
pendicular direction, in order that it may 
better escape the threatened danger. In 
that case it will not be necessary to dig| 
long, but to pour water over the place,|! 
which will soon make the animal return 
upwards. 

People in general are not aware of the 
great mischief occasioned in fields and 
garcens by these animals. We are, how- 
ever, informed by Buflon, that in the year 
1740 he planted fifteen or sixteen acres 

















part of thein were in a little time cafried| 
away by the moles to their subterranean 
lretreats. In many of these there were 
found half a bushel, and in others a bush-| 
lel. Buffon, after this circumstance, caus- 
‘ed a great number of iron traps to be con- |; 
structed, by which in less than three! 
lweeks he caught 1300. ‘To this instance} 





|Spiration, and in two or three repetitions 
will effect a cure. 


iry says, “ We recommend a constant and 


gar or other perfumes, as tending to viti- 
ate the air rather rather Wan to prevent 
infection. Careful ventilation is the es- 
sential thing. 


> 

Rheumatism.—lIt is said to be a specific 
for the rheumatism, to apply a cabbage 
leaf to the part affected. Cut off the pro- 
tuberant stalk at the back, and place it on 
the part with a bandage of flannel, on go- 
ing to bed: it will produce a local per- 


—~- 
Poison.—F or persons poisoned by lau- 
danum or other narcotics, cow itch is re- 
commended to be scattered over the body, 
neck, and arms. The good effects are 
said to be almost immediate. 


> 

Warts, Corns, §c.—The bark of the 
willow-tree burnt to ashes, and mixed 
with strong vinegar, forms a lixivium 
which effectually eradicates, by repeated 
applications, warts, corns, and other cu- 
taneous excrescences. 


- 
Hydrophobia.—T he Liverpool Mercu- 


abundant supply of water to be placed 
within the reach of every animal of the 
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eres 
Canandaigua, in October next. This ewal- 
uable article, says the Boflalo Journal, hes 
jlong been known to exist in Ontario county, 
|Where it has often heen casually found in 
jsmal] quantities, and in different townships ; 
jand the opening ofthe Canal has awakened 
ja spirit of inquiry on the subject that pro- 
mises to be useful. , 

| Salt Springs, of more than ordinary rich- 
jness, have been discovered in the town of 
|Murray, Genesee county, about 20 miles 
jwest of the village of Rochester. The 
isprings are stated to be attended by most of 





| the usual associations—as secondary rocks ; 


\clay, in its psual state, and indurated ; saud- 
stone, elephants’ teeth, &c. Some of the 
workmen pursuing their exeavation in the 
bed of the creek, found, at the depth of 12 
or 14 inches: from the surface, a tooth of ux 

common size, weighing 2 Ibs. 2 0z,.—and 15 
inches in circumference. It appears to be 
one of the. molares or grinders, and the end 
or surfice is deeply indented, forming three 
prothinent, pointed, and parallel ridges across 
it. . The extremity of the root bas either de- 
cayed and crumbled off, or has been broken 
| off with some violence ; what remains of the 
tooth (say six inches in length) is ,eptirely 
jsound, and so hard, that a file will scarcely 
imake an impression upon it. It has become 
la jet black, exe#pt some portions of the sur- 
face, which have received a peculixr polish, 
japparently from the ection of the up posing 
jtooth, when in use by the animal. : 











canine species. The probability of pre- 
venting even a single case of that most 
appalling and ever fatal disease, hydro- 
phobia, is worthy of every precaution.” 














THE RECORD. 


——— A thing of Shreds and Patches !+Ha mer. 














Pwhlic Health.—W hat was originally term- 
ed the “infected district,” is gradually ex- 
tending self to the eastward and up Broad- 
way, as bigh as Dey-street, and Maiden-lane 
within which boundary several cases have 
oceurred. We thivk the fences ought to be 
still more extended, and that no consideration 
whatever should induce any one.to continue 
even within sight of the enclosed district. 
The disease is well-known to scize on its 
victims many days before the symptoms ap- 
peer. 

Phe aecovnta of draught and dysentery, 
from the diflurent counties of Penasylvania, 
and all their paiuful, distressing, and fata! 
consequences, are as melancholy as hereto- 
fore. The middle and western couisttes ap- 
pear to be suffering the most. 


Accounts have been received from Ha- 





lof the devastation occasioned by these !! 
‘animals, we may add the following: In 
ithe year 1742 they were so numerous in 
lsome parts of Holland, that one farmer 
lalone cancht between five and six thou- 
lsand. “The destruction occasioned by 
\these animals is however no new pheno- |) 
|menon :—We are informed by history, 
lthat the inhabitants of the island of Tene- 
idos, the ‘Trojans, and the /Lolians, were 
jinfested by them in the earliest ages.— 
For this reason a temple was erected to 
Apollo Smynthius, the destroyer of moles. 








j 
| 





~~ 

Value of Breeds.—The value of every 
grazing animal must be the proportion o. 
animal food acquired by the consumption 
of a given quantity of vegetable food, 
(supposing the quality, as in such case is 
allowed, to be unobjectionable.) Now 
the certain way of deciding the superiori- 
ty of any two animals in this respect, is 
by weighing each before the commence- 
ment of the experiment, weighing the 
food consumed by each during the pro- 
gress of the experiment, and again to weigh 
the two animals at the conclusion. ‘To 
prevent accidental differences in particu- 
lar individuals of each breed, it will 
be necessary to pursue the experiment 
|through a considerable number of each, 
and whenever this is done, the average 
result will be a sentence without appeal 


on the relative value of such breeds. 
«yen 


MINERVA MEDICA. 


Infection.—Dr. Bateman condemns the 
custom, so frequently adopted, of sprink- 








tine im waitiag, but should immediately 





{ling the sick chamber with aromatic yine® 


First, Emperor of Mexico, took place on the 
2ist of July. 





rome cer mes 
| EDITORIAL NOTICES’ 
—_ 
No. XXIIL, of the Minerva wil! covt: thee 


following articles: 

PoPUuLAR TALES.—The Crar and Cevren ile; 
a Russian Tale.—Story of Dr. Clement, fom the 
| Philanthrope. ‘ 

THE TRAVBLLER.— Manners and Cusiom: ot 
ihe Persicns, fram Sir R. K. Porter's Trateis. 

Literatur en.—Lielish, French, aid ltalian 
Poets contrasted. 

THE pRAMA.—Paris Theatre, No. I.—Dre- 
matic Anecdotes. 

Brocraruy.-—-Memoirs of Galileo Galile: 
Lynceus. 

ARTS and Sciences.—On Diet, fiom Kitck- 
ner’s Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life.—- 
Agriculturel Memoranda.—Nuatural History.— 
Setentific Notiecs from Foreign Journals. 

Porrry.—Our highly esteeméd corvesponient 
Mr. James G. Broons, whose chaste and de- 
lightful poetical effusions, subscribed “ Florio,” 
are well known, having kindly favoured us with a 
production of his pen, we have great pleasure in 








presenting it this day to the readers of the Ms- 


. “ ; am 2s ‘ ht 
vana, that the coronation of Augustin the *®RVA. Mr. B. bas done well to prefix bis name 


to his poetical pieces; for although hypereriticigon 


has already levelled its shafts at Lim, he may yest 


The British Missionary Society in Lon-}} assured that those who are capable of estimating 


don have published an official account of the 
arrival of a Mermaid, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and given a full deseription of her, 


and the proprietor of tre extraordinary ani-| 
mal is Captain Edes, of Boston, in Ameri-| 


ca; who had been offered 10,000 dollars for 
it, but refused to part with it for any sum, 


The Great Dam across the Hudson river, | 


at Fort Edward, is completed aud filled with 
water, It has been, constructed to supply 


the Nertheron Canal with water, and, there is) 


no donbt but it will answer the purpose. It 
is thirty-three feet high, and more than nine 
hundred feet long., 


Four beautiful water-spouts were seen on 
the 21st ult. by the inhabitants of Cleavland 
village, in Ohio, apparently about ten miles 
distant. A cloud hung over the Lake at the 
time, which being pretty high. and the spouts 
black and perpendicular, they resembled) 
huge pillars of some mighty fabric, and ocea- 
sionally changing their position, presented a 
grand agd beautiful prospect, They con- 
tinued visible for some length of time, and 


their disappearance was followed by the fall | 


ing of rain in torrents on the Lake, and a 
slight shower extending to the village. 


A Calf only seven months old on the 18th 
of last month, the property of Nathan Cook, 
of Fayette, Seneea county, is stated to have 
giveo for the last mon‘: from 1} to 2 pints 
of milk every day ; and has a bag and teat: 
of a handsome size. The usual quantity of 
cream rises on the milk as on milk from 
cows. The calfis but common sized for the 
age, and Mr.C. is obliged to have it milked 
regularly to’prevent injury. 

The agricultural Society of Ontario has 
offereda premium of $10 for the best five 
bushels of ZAinera! Coal, to be awarded at 


| 





jj merit, know also how to distinguish between mo- 
dest talent and the vituperatious of uvprovoked 
and ungenerous slanderers. 
The communications of “ Laurence.” always 
acceptable, will appear as carly as pussivle. 
GLEANER. RecorD, DEaTHs and Man- 
RIAGES, EN1GMAS, CHRONOLOGY. 


PS OT OE TES A 


MARRIED, 


On Sunday, Mr. Sanimans Oliver, to Miss Mary 
Ann Brewer. 

On Thursday, Mr. Daniel A. Tichenor, to Miss 
Catharine Lawrence. 

Mr. James M liwaine, to Miss Eliza Shales. 

On the 24th ult. Mr. Willtam Kermarthy, to 
Mrs. Theresa Willianis. 





cee oom 








H irr 
DIED, 


On the 27th ult. Richard Garrison, aged 60. 

On the 30th, Mr. Jos. Mathers, late of Leeds, 
Eugiand. 

On the Ist inst. Richard Cole, aged 34, late a 
shipmaster. 

On Saturday last, Miss Eleanor Constantine. 

On the 4th inst. in the 34th year of ber age, 
Mes. Elizabeth Rogeis. : 

On Saturday, Miss Margaret Duwean; and on 
Tuesday, Mrs. Elizabeth Duvean, her mother, 

On the 3d, Mr. Johu N. Lufl, in the 47th year 
of his age. 

Aana Sabina Walgrove, in the 72d year of her 
age. 
Mrs. Eliza Duncan, aged €0 years, 

Last ‘Phursday, at Albany, Mr. homes Agg. 
At Saugatuck, (Coun.) ow Saturday, Miss Lo 
venda Wood, late of New-York. 

On the 5th, at Kip’s Bay, Mrs. Hannah Gam 
age, wile of Amory Gamage. 

Drowned, iwSt. Mary's River, on the 16th elt. 
Mr. Daniel Gracie, aged 40 years, merchant of 
St. Mary's, aud a ative of tue state of N. York, 
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POETRY. 


“* ILie the giftef POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite then the perfume of tht rose, and to shed over 
jtatiot more magical than the blush of morning " 


= = — = 











For the Minerva. 





THE SELF-MURDERER. 
(By James G. Brooks.) 


He rests beneath the clay— 
‘The deed of darkness done! 

Wis soul bath pass’d away, 
Its hour of trial gone. 

His eye is glazed and dim— 
Aud where his relics lie, 


No mourner heaves the sigh. 


He roam‘d this weary earth 
In solitude of wo, 

And every spring of mirth 
For him refus’d to flow: 

He found no hand to press, 
No heart to prize his own, 

And bore bis deep distress 
Unfriended and aloue. 


In the fair blush of day, 
And in the still midnight 
He pac'd his weary way— 
A solitary blight! 
In sunshine and in storm 
His heart was still the same, 
A victim to the worm— 
A shrine of wasting flame! 


And mem’:y’s gloomy pall 
Hung o'er bis faded bliss— 
Lost wretch! he could not call 
One lonely pleasure his : 

*Till madness, dark and coid, 
Came on to close the scene, 
And aye his anthem roll’d 
O’er bliss that once had been. 


Bright was heaven's golden glow, 
The earth in flow’rs was drest, + 
As if to mock the wo 
That bruoded in his breast. 
He gaz'd upon the sky, 
Upen the smiling sun ; 
Red glar’d his steel on high— 
He struck—the deed was done! 


‘The struggle now is hush‘d, 
Its fearful writhings o’er ; 
His cheek shall now be flush’d 

With agony no more. 
Ihat frenzied spirit sleeps 
In still and shrouded gloom, 
‘Ybilst dull oblivion keeps 
Her vigil o'er his tomo. 
~~ 


For the Minerva. 


fhe fullowing is the introduction to a poem, of consi 
erate leogth, which the author had progressed in before 
-e was aware (hat other hands were employed on a subject 
milar to that which bad engaged hia attention, and which. 

| consequence, he has been 1aduced altogether to abanion 
4s some partsof the poem, however, are disconnected 
sith the main desiga, and the writer hopes they may be 
‘nought worthy of perusal by those who are cisposed to 
rvour the exertions of the youthful aspirest, they are of- 
»red for iovertion in the Minerva, where they may be 
otitied “ Extracts, No. 1," &e. if they should meet the 
spprobation of the Editor. } 


EXTRACT. No. 1. 
\ youthful bard, whose yet unlaurell’d name 
ilas ne’er been sounded on the trump of fame, 
Ov new-fledg’d pinion, and in untaught Aigbt, 
Wings his aspiring way tothat proud height, 
Where the soft Muses fix their airy cell, 
Where fancy’s fairest offspring love to dwell ; 
And where to poesy, his sweetest child, 
Genius has reared av altar undefild, 
\Whose off ring is the homage of the soul, 


he passion’s feelings’ sway, the willing heart’s 


control,— 
fe boasts not that such rapt’ring music springs 


Vorth at his bidding, from hie rude swept strings, |] And the dame overjoy’d and delighted survey'd it; 


As in the olden days of Greciau pride 

i ill’d blind Meeonicdes with firey allied 

othe Promethean epark of birth divine, 

Or ihat which pour'd the spirit of the Nine 
O’er his warm soul, who in the Mantuan shade 
The pen of genius and of fancy sway’d; 

Or which with Avon's bard, from tunefyl wire, 
Pour’d o'er the subject soul tumultuous fire : 


Chey, borne on eagie-pinions, which on high, 


Unshrinking tur 


\ My light too feeble, with unsbrinking gaze 
There breathes no requiem, i 








o where those arches flame, { 
Which crown for e’er the steep ascent of fame, 
Lur’d on the minds of men, with suser sway 
(Follow’d to deathless fame a nobler way) 

Than e’en the proudest of the warrior band 

| That strode o'er prostrate necks to vaiu command; 
To wealth, which now is—now for ever flies ; 
And fame, that with the base possession dies. 
For me, no glorious lot like thei.s remains, 

No heaven-born spirit o’er my visions reigns, 
Though fame, high thron’d in the triumphal car, 
To join her banners, lures me from afar, 





And every passion in the swelling breast 
‘Burns for the strife, disdaining slothful rest. 
Alas! too weak my limbs the height to dare, 
| And the giad soul up glory’s steep to bear ; 





Scathless to meet the flashing of that blaze, 

| Which fills with floods of light the proud abode 

| Where fame owns countless sons, and @very son 
I a god. 

Down, struggling spirit—cease then to repine 
For fame, for wreaths, which never can be thine. 
To bards more favour’d, o'er whose kindling souls 
The tide of native inspiration rolls, 

Whose fancy bears them upward through the sky, 
Soaring to reakns unutterably high : 

To might like theirs the glorious strife resign ; 

|| Be gentler themes and kinder trophies thine ; 
And though thy worth no list’ning thousands laud, 
Nor spread to distant realms thy name abroad, 
Contented let us tread the allotted way, 

Nor into fame’s deceitful mazes stray. 

The artless note, delighted to prolong, 





If those we love and honour greet our song ; 
Our only fame, when they our cause approve, 
And virtue smiles in glances that we love, 
When those the nearest, dearest to the heart, 
In tones of kindness future hope impart; 
Our guiding star, the lustre of those eyes, 
Which next to God and honour mest we prize ; 
Our trophy, Wisdom’s favouring regard, 
And beauty’s smile at once our triumph and) 
reward. 

LEANDER. 

August 27, 1822. 
> 


For the Minerva. 


They 
He laugh‘d as be sent from his bowstring a dart, 
But, oh ! it was harmiess—it fell at her feet, 
For the moon-beam was cold and had frozen ber heart! 


Aud still is Lowisa the loveliest maid, 
Though her heart is too cold e’er by love to be won ; 
And only at distance her charms are survey'd, 
As the glacier’s bright glow in the beams of the sun. 

B. 
~~ 


THE FICKLENESS OF LOVE. 


Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissention between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storms when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
O! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken. 


O you that have the charge of love, 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the fields of bliss above 

He sits, with flow’rets fetter’d round ;— 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, 
Nor ever let him use his wings ; 
For e’en an hour, a minute's flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light, 
Like that celestial bird, whose nest 

Is found below far eastern skies, — 
Whose wings, though radiant when at rest, 

Lose all their glory when he flies! 
Some difference of this dangerous kind,— 
By which, though light, the links that bind 
The fondest hearts may soon be riven; 
Some shadow in love’s summer heaven, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst. 


=_ 
Epigrams. 
~<oe—— 
YOU CAN IF YOU WILL, 


To drink I'm willing if I can; 
Sure mine's a very hard doom, 





LOUISA. 


As Venus was walking one morning above 

With the young dandy gods who had join’d ip her train, 
And talking of—politics, fashion. and love, 

They were caught in a terrible skower of rain. 


Dame Natureyat work in her shop o’er the way, 
Observ'd they were dripping with wet to the skin, 
With usual good humour she bade tli#m “ good day,” 
And politely invited the company ia. 


“ I've observ’d,” quoth the dame, when the guest? were 
all seated, 

And Venous was drying her shoes on the hearth, 

“ That among ail the females | ever created, 

\To export to that beautiful planet the earth— 


* T say, I've observ'd, though I copied their features 
As near as I coul.!, my dear Venus, from you, 

That they are the awkwardest, ugliest creatures, 
And I blush and am sham’d wheo the dandies 1 view: 


* They want that bright something that beams in the eye, 
That lights up the form and enlivens the face, 

That is seen in the blush, that is beard in the sigh, 
Impartiog an air of such beauty and grace; 


“ The features themselves too are coarse and ill-shapen, 
Or the clay is too moist, or tov little I wet it, 

But that softuess of feature, somehow it will happen, 
That, try bow I may, I never can get it 


“ But since you are here, if you'll sit fora while, 
As your gown is quite wet you can sit by the fre,"’ 
** Oh, certainly,” Venus exclaim'd with a smile, 
And a nod to young Mars who was standing clese by ber. 


* Thanks, thanks,” quoth the dame, aad to work then 
she went :-— 
Now I've ne’er been above, and therefore can't say 
W hat time and what labour the good lady spent, 
Or what her manceuvres in moulding the clay. 
¢ 


Suffice it, at length, that the figure was made, 








And gallant Mars swore by the length of his blade, 
That nothing was fairer but she who had made it, 


She had chosen twio stars from the azure blue skies, 
They were dipp’s in the rainbow that hung io the air; 
And Veaus herself might have enviedthe eyes { 
That were doom'd to bid millions of mortals despair, } 
i™ 
The last touch was given—the labour was done, ‘ 
For with infinite care and with skill she'd prepar’d it; 
Mars sent it to earth on a beam of the moon, 











‘Yu fted their souls from earth, with fearless eye, 


I have the will,—but tell me, pray, 
Where. is the can to come from ? 
; ~—_ 
RATIONALITY. 

\ Welshman and an Englishman disputed, 
Which of their Jands majutein’d the greatest state; 

The Englishman the Welshman quite confuted, 
The Welshman yet would not his vaunts abate ; 
Ten cooks, quoth he, in Wales, one wedding sees , 
Ay, quoth the other, each man toasts his cheese. 


od 


ENIG MAS, 





— oe 





** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us ail, 
Despise not the value of things that are small "” 








Answers to Puzcles in our last. 


PuzzLE 1.—All-most, 
PuzzLE 11.—Anacreontic, (an acre on tick.) 
PuzzLe 111.—Pleasure. 
PuzzLe tv.—Friend-ship. 
PuzzLe v.—Because he is a jewel, (Jew-ill.) 
PuzzLe vi.—In summer’s pros’rous state much 
love they show :-— 
But art thou in adversity? then they 
Like leaves from trees, iu autumn, fall away, 


Answer to Rebus not received. 


~~ 
NEW PUZZLES. 
lithe 


A rich citizen, lately deceased, left each of his 
two daughters, as their fortunes, their weight in $1 
bank notes; and on being put into the scale, the 
eldest weighed 7 stone 2 Ibs.; the second $ stone. 
Supposing each note to weigh one ounce, what did 
the fortunes of the two girls amount to? 

i. 

Dear is my first, when shadowy night is near; 

But ‘tis my second makes my first so dear ; 

My whole with decent care my first preserves, 

And thus to be my second well deserves. 

* Hi. 

My first denotes my constant place, 
My second what I’mmade of, , 
My whole is useful in aroom, ° 





From the creation to the present time. 
Before Christ, 
290. Demetrius levied an immense army to ente; 


Pyrrhus, combined against him. 


ties he had built, and made them citizens, 
289. Agathocles poisoned by Menon, at thé solj. 
citation of his grandson. Demetrius ex. 
pelled from Macedonia, Sought in vain as. 
sistance from the cities of Greece. Athens 
was the first to revolt, and chose a prator. 
Demetrius entered Asia by the advice of 
Crates, philosopher. 
288. Demetrius forsaken by his army, surrender. 
ed to Seleucus, king of Syria, and died the 
year following. 
286. Pyrrhus despised by the Macedonians, abdi- 
cated, and was succeeded by Lysimachus, 
who reigned five years and a half. Quintus 
Hortensius, dictator, the first who died in 
that office. 
285. Lysimachus poisoned his son Agathocles, ac- 
cused by his step-mother of an incestuous 
attempt on her. 
—— Pwiemy Philadelphus began to 
his father in Egypt. ; 
284. Foundation of the Achaian republic, com 
sisting of twelve towns. 
—— Death of Ptolemy Lagus, aftera 
zeais, in Egypt. He was called 
aviour. His son, Ptolemy 
succeeded. The Gauls began saapeee war® 
on the Romans. 2 
283. The Romans sent against them Luc. Cecilius, 
pi xtor, who was slain with 13,000 mea. De- 
puties sent to treat of the ransom of pri- 
sonuers were put to death by the Gauls.— 
The Romans gained a victory in Cisalpine 
Gaul. . 
282> Tie Boii were cut to pieces by the Romans 
and obliged to make peacel” 
—— War between Lysimachus, aged 64, and 
Seleucus, aged 77: Lysimachus was slain. 
Beginning of the kingdom of Pergamus, ix 
Asia. 
281. Seleucus, king of Macedon, after 7 months 
reign, was murdered by us, son of 
Ptolemy, to whom he had given refuge at his 
court. 
—— Antiochus Soter, son of Seleucus, succeeded 
his father in Syria, and reigned twenty years. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus usurped the throne of 
Macedon. War between the Romans and 
Tarentines : Balbula, consul, defeated them, 
the Samnites, and the Salentines. 
280. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, came into Italy to 
assist the Tarentines. «He defeated the Ro- 
mans, who were panic-struck at his ele- 
phants. He released his prisoners without 
ransom. 
279. Ptolemy Ceraunus, king’6f Macedonia, kill- 
ed by the Gauls. Sosthenes baving expelled 
the Gauls, accepted the govermment under 
the name of general. 
—— lcelas, king of Syracuse, expelled by Thy- 
nion. 
278. The physician of Pyrrhus offered to Fabri- 
cius te poison his king. The Roman gave 
up the traitor. Pyrrhus left Italy, and made 
peace. Brennus, general of the Gauls, in- 
vaded Macedon, killed Sosthenes, and 
maiched into Greece to pillage the temple 
of Delphos. 
277. Antigonus Gonatas reigned in Macedonia 
near 33 years. 
—— The Romans continued the war against the 
Samnites and Tarentines; and Pyrrhusa- 
gainst the Carthaginians in Sicily. The 
Gauls seized Thrace, and laid Byzantium 
under contribution. Pm 
276. Continuation of the war in Sicily. 
275. Pyrrhus, unsuccessful in Sicily, returned to 
Italy, and was defeated by the Romans.— 
Hiero chosen commander at Syracuse. 
274. Return of Pyrrhus into Epirus. He then in- 
vacded Macedon, and having defeated Anti- 
gonus made himself be declared king. The 
Vestal Sextilia buried alive for violating Ler 
virginity. J 
272. Pyrrhus omens the country of Lacedemon. 
He was obliged to retreat, and died before 
Argos, by a tile which a woman threw upon 
him. 
—— The Tarentines, Samnites, and Brutians de- 
feated. The Romans granted peace and 
liberty to the Samnites. 
—— Aratus, a Greek astronomer flourished, as 
also the poet Callimachus. 
271. A legioz, scizing on Riegium, were defeated 
and put to the sword. 
—— Death of Epicurus, aged 72 years. 
270. The Gauls founded the state of Galatia, in 
Asia. ~ . 
269, The Romans began to coin silver money. 
268. The consuls triumphed over Picentum, @ 
temple vowed to the earth. 
267. Salentum and Brundusium subdued by the 
Romans. 
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Where eating’s made a trade of. 





And Venue politely sevt Cupid toguandit. 


J. Sermove, printer, 43 John-street. 


Asia. Seleucus, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and * 


—— Seleucus transferred the Jews into the cj. ° 








